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COMMENT 


Since President Roosreve.t, sojourning in his seaside 
home at Oyster Bay, has withdrawn himself temporarily from 
the glare of publicity, Mr. Winuiam J. Bryan has been the 
most conspicuous American. Secretary Roor’s turn will soon 
come—indeed, what promises to be a memorable tour from 
one Spanish-American capital to the other has begun already 
at Rio de Janeiro—but during the week ending July 28 
the Nebraskan still had the star part. There is no doubt 
that he has made a favorable impression on the English 
people. What may have begun as a succés de curiosité ended 
in a succés d’estime. It was doubtless taken for granted by 
most Englishmen that they would find in Mr. Bryan a typical 
representative of the breezy and unconventional West; as a 
matter of fact, they found him a well-bred, well-informed, 
and interesting man. JIe was received in private audience 
by King Epwarp VIL, and afterwards had the good sense 
to refer only in the vaguest terms to the topics of conversa- 
tion. He has met the Prime Minister and almost everybody 
of importance in English public life. In the conference of 
the Inter-Parliamentary Union, which he attended as a dele- 
gate, he made speeches that were listened to with flattering 
attention, and he had the satisfaction of seeing a resolution 
which he advocated adopted with unanimity. 


He put his finger on what the friends of peace have deemed 
the weak point of the position taken by the last Hague con- 
gress anent the settlement of controversies by arbitra- 
tion, disputes which, in the opinion of either party, might 
involve a nation’s honor or vital interests being expressly 
excluded from the eategory of arbitrable questions. It is 
obvious that under pretexts suggested by the class of cases 
thus reserved ambitious and sordid designs might be masked: 
Kor instance, one of the pleas put forward by the government 
of Napotron III. to exeuse his hasty declaration of war 
against Germany was the allegation that the King of Prussia 
had insulted Beneperti, the French ambassador, and that 
thus offence had been given to the French nation and its 
sovereign. The charge could not have borne impartial and 
dispassionate investigation. What: Mr. Bryan proposed to 
the Inter-Parliamentary Union was that the model of an 
arbitration treaty to be submitted by it to the next peace 
congress at The Hague should contain a provision that where 
a dispute was alleged to involve the honor or vital interests 
of one of the parties the other should have the right to invite 
one or more outside powers to investigate the matter, and that 
meanwhile no hostile act should be committed, both parties 
reserving the right, however, to reject the decision of the 
mediator and to invoke the arbitrament of war. 


What, manifestly, would be gained by the delay would be 
an opportunity for sober second thought and for the en- 
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lightenment of public opinion. Had such a principle been 
established in international law before 1870, there would have 
been no Franco-German war that year, and during the time 
thus gained the French Emperor would have had his eyes 
opened to the grave defects of the French military organiza- 
tion, and would either have striven to remedy them or have 
recognized his inability to cope with a united Germany. If 
the conflicting interests of Japan and Russia in Manchuria 
had been referred to an examination by mediating powers, a 
compromise would probably have been dictated by the common 
sense of the world, or if Japan had refused to be bound 
by the judgment of impartial third parties, its navy would 
have been at all events unable to surprise its opponent, and 
the war on land would have fcund the combatants more evenly 
matched. Under the circumstances, the Mikado’s advisers 
might well have hesitated to resort to arms. It has often been 
maintained that the practice of duelling would be diminished 
signally if, before a challenge were accepted, the alleged 
offence had to be submitted to a court of honor. What is 
true of duels would prove equally true of wars. The latter, 
like the former, would be few in number if the element of 
passion could be eliminated. These and other arguments for 
his proposal were adduced by Mr. Bryan, and, as we have said, 
with complete success. 

It is doubtless true that in appealing to the Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Union on behalf of peace he was preaching to the con- 
verted, and that the diplomatists who will represent their 
respective governments at The Hague may be expected to 
show themselves less tractable. The truth is that strong 
governments are still too unregenerate to let slip pretexts 
for aggrandizement at the expense of weak neighboring states; 
neither will they be disposed to renounce the chance of taking 
an opponent by surprise. As we point out elsewhere, the 
German Empire will never consider its coast frontier strateg- 
ically satisfactory until it has acquired Holland and _ the 
mouths of the Rhine, and it will scarcely pledge itself to re- 
frain from profiting by a sudden military move when the 
long-predicted disintegration of the HapssurG dominions 
occurs. Yet, while we have but little hope that Mr. Bryan’s 
counsel of perfection will be generally accepted at The Hague, 
there is no reason why it should not be acted on by certain 
countries already connected by a community of interests, such, 
for example, as Great Britain and the United States, or Nor- 
way and Sweden, or France and Spain. 


Everybody knows that Mr. Bryan, in his contest for the 
Presidency in 1596 and 1900, suffered from a lack of the 
sinews of war. It needs no prophet to foretell that although 
neither by Congress nor by the Legislatures of the more im- 
portant States have adequate precautions been taken to pre- 
vent the improper use of money at elections, the fat pocket- 
book will play a relatively insignificant part in polities this 
year and in 1908. <As regards the repudiation of “ tainted 
money,” Mr. Bryan has taken timé by the forelock. He has 
expressed a wish that the cost of the demonstration with 
which his home-coming is to ke weleomed should be defrayed, 
if possible, by dollar subscriptions; that no contribution of 
more then fifty dollars should be received; and that the names 
cf the donors of all sums exceeding five dollars should be pub- 
lished. We do not hear that the Congress campaign com- 
mittee of the Republican party proposes to issue a similar 
self-denying ordinance, but its members, evidently, are not 
expecting an avalanche of pecuniary gifts such es the late 
Senator Hanna was able to precipitate, for they are said to 
be relying mainly on the proceeds of their campaign book, 
for which the rank and file of the organization will be urged 
to disburse a dollar a copy. It is certain that no outpour of 
donations from life-insurance companies and national banks 
need be looked for just now, or, for that matter, two. years 
hence. Of course, however, individual bankers and individual 
manufacturers will still be at liberty to evince generosity, 
and we presume that in the worst event the war-chest of the 
Republican party will he better furnished than that of its 
Democratic opponent. Still, the prospect is*that the struggle 
for the Presidency in 1908 will be waged on more even terms 
as regards the command of the lubricator needed for political 
machinery than has been the casesince 1892, when, it is 
asserted and believed, that Mr. CLEvenAND was actually better 
off in this respect than his Republican competitor. 
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We refer elsewhere to the almost irremediable embroilment 
of the political situation in the State of New York. That 
is not by any means the only State in which confusion grows 
worse confounded as the time for making party nominations 
draws nigh. In Maine not only do the Democrats hope to 
draw a good many votes from the Republicans by their de- 
mand that the question of constitutional prohibition of the 
sale of alcoholic beverages be submitted again to the people, 
but, in the district represented in the Lower House of the 
Federal Congress by Mr. Ciarutes E. Lirrtertetp, the Federa- 
tion of Labor is making a determined fight against the Re- 
publican nominee. Mr. Gomprrs, the president of that as- 
sociation, is to open the campaign against Mr. LirrLeriteLp 
on August 18, and subsequently to speak in all considerable 
towns in the district, especially the labor centres. For this 
reason, and because Speaker CANNON, with other eminent Re- 
publicans from distant States, are to take part in the contest, 
the Maine election, which will take place on September 12, 
is of national interest. For if the Federation of Labor should 
be successful in its organized effort to beat Mr. LirrLerievp, 
it will undoubtedly attempt to play a great part in other 
sections of the country next November. Just what Mr. 
Gomprrs has to accomplish will be evident when we point 
out that Mr. Lirriertetn’s plurality at each of the last two 
elections was about 5500. It follows that the Federation of 
Labor will have to change some three thousand votes from 
one side to the other. 


Of course this far-reaching organization, which claims 
to represent the interests of working-men, could exercise 
more influence in many other parts of the republic than in 
Maine. There is, for example, an army of workers in Pitts- 
burg and its vicinity, and Mr. Gomprrs is said to have 
marked for defeat the present Republican Representatives 
of that section—Messrs. Joun Danzett, A. J. Barcure.p, 
and James F. BurkeE—who are accused of opposing systemat- 
ically at Washington measures intended to improve the con- 
ditions of the working people. The laborites have promised 
support to the Democrats if they will put forward against 
Mr. Dauzetn an acceptable candidate, and one of the names 
suggested is Mr. M. M. Gartanp, Surveyor of the Port 
and formerly president of the Amalgamated Association of 
Tron, Steel, and Tin Workers. As for the State offices in 
Pennsyivania, the Republican reformers and their Democratic 
coadjutors have been much encouraged, and the Republican 
“regulars” correspondingly depressed, by Mr. Roosrvett’s 
announcement that he will make no political speeches this 
year in Pennsylvania. To what exent, however, Mr. Lewis 
Emery, the nominee of the fusionists for Governor, can ob- 
tain the Prohibitionist votes which were cast last year for 
Mr. Berry, the successful Democratic nominee for State 
Treasurer, is as yet uncertain, owing to the decision of Mr. 
Caste, the Prohibitionist leader, to run for the Governor- 
ship himself this year. Nobody believes that he can hold 
all of the 33,717. votes given by Pennsylvania in 1904 to Dr. 
Swa.tow, the Prohibitionist candidate for President. He is 
expected to find that a good many of Dr. Swa.tow’s sup- 
porters have no intention of missing a bird in the hand 
while engaged in a hopeless chase after two in the bush. 
With the fate of Philadelphia at stake, they are reformers 
first and Prohibitionists second. 


Ohio, Tllinois, and Iowa are also a good deal stirred up 
by personal rivalries and factional fights. Senator Dick, 
who has succeeded the late Mark Hanna as chief manipulator 
of the Republican machine in Ohio, is extremely unpopular 
with many Republican newspapers, which hold him responsible 
for the defeat last autumn of the Republican candidate for 
Governor by 40,000 votes, and for the capture of the State 
Senate by the Democrats. Senator Dick has not mended mat- 
ters by his attempt to discipline the refractory journals of 
his party in Columbus with the announcement that on Sep- 
tember 12 the Republican State convention will be held, not, 
as usual, at the State capital, but at Dayton. The revolt 
against Senator Dick is not by any means the only indication 
of a political awakening in Ohio, and of the feeling of re- 
sentment against bosses and machine methods which has 
become deeply rooted among the masses of her people. No- 
body denies that Mr. Roosevett or any candidate earnestly 
backed by him could sweep Ohio by a large majority, but 
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under any other conditions the State will have to be classed 
as doubtful. 


In Illinois, on August 21, the voters of both parties 
will be called upon to designate at primaries the persons 
whom they desire to see occupy the seat in the United 
States Senate now held by Mr. Suetpy M. CuLtom, whose 
term will expire on March 4, 1907. Mr. CuLtom’s principal 
epponent is ex-Governor RicHarp Yates, who has been speak- 
ing in all of the legislative districts, and who, through his 
combination with Governor DENEEN, has been able to preserve 
the political organization which he created during his own 
tenure of the Governorship. In Iowa, on July 29, the friends 
of Governor Cummins, who have been urging tariff revision 
for the last five years, published the tariff plank which they 
intend to present at the State convention to be held on August 
1. This plank, though ostensibly a backdown, seems not to 
have conciliated the stand-patters who control the Republican 
State Central Committee, which has been expected to arrogate 
the right of deciding upon the claims of delegates to sit and 
vote in the State convention. It turns out that in Iowa a 
State Committee has never asserted the right of passing 
provisionally on such claims, but has always left the conven- 
tion itself to exercise that function. How much depends upon 
the decision reached by the State Committee will be patent 
when we point out that on the face of the returns Governor 
Cummins has 945 delegates out of 1640, but that his opponents 
have served notice of contests in the case of 266. Whatever 
professions he may make just now with the view of promoting 
party harmony, there is no doubt that’ Governor CuMMINs’s 
success would be of much more than local importance, for it 
would be accepted everywhere as a victory for the revisionists. 

The dissolution of the Douma has not yet been followed 
by a general strike or by any concerted revolutionary move- 
ment in the cities and rural districts of European Russia. 
The deduction which the friends of reaction desire to be 
drawn from these facts is obvious. So is their motive. To 
them it is a matter of life and death to secure the punctual 
payment of the twenty-per-cent. instalment, due on August 1, 
of the last loan negotiated in April, the face value of which is 
$440,000,000. If that instalment should not be forthcoming, 
the Srotypin cabinet, which has superseded the GorEMYKIN 
ministry, would be at its wits’ end to pay the army, without 
which prop the whole structure of autocracy would collapse. 
Under the circumstances, it was to be expected that the St. 
Petersburg government would make the utmost of the absence 
of any organized uprising on the part of the peasantry or 
the proletariat. With a view also to minimize the shock 
administered to French public opinion by the summary dis- 
persal of the National Assembly, the new Premier has given 
repeated assurances that the régime of representative govern- 
ment is not renounced, but only suspended, and that a new 
Douma will meet on March 5, 1907, the members of which 
are to be elected in December on a basis of universal suffrage, 
instead of by the indirect, complicated, and discriminative 
method followed in the selection of delegates to the body 
lately dissolved. That was ihe expedient adopted, it will be re- 
membered, by Louts Napoueon after the coup d’état of Decem- 
ber 2, 1851. After abolishing the legislative chamber then ex- 
isting in France, which had been the outcome of a restricted 
franchise, he proclaimed universal suffrage, and invited the 
voters to declare whether or no they approved of his usurpa- 
tion. As the usurper’s principal opponents were either im- 
prisoned or exiled or taken by surprise, and as recourse was 
made to every conceivable form of intimidation or seduction, 
the result of the ensuing plebiscite was a foregone conclu- 
sion. At last spring’s elections for the Douma there was no 
resort to improper modes of influence on the part of Count 
Wirrte, -a fact which constitutes one of his highest titles to 
respect, but which, of course, did not endear him to the 
opponents of free institutions. We may be sure that a dif- 
ferent course will be pursued next December if the promised 
elections for a new National Assembly are held. Only the 
credulous expect to witness them. 





As we go to press, it looks as if the second instalment of 
the loan, due on August 1, will be paid. In that event the 
St. Petersburg government will secure, at all events, a three 
months’ lease of life. Whether a third instalment can be 
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counted on at the beginning of November is a different ques- 
tion. Long before that time the Russian people will have 
read, what as yet most of them have but vaguely heard of, 
the proclamation issued at Viborg in Finland by some two 
hundred members of the dissolved Assembly, and there will 
have been time to organize a wide-spread and dangerous up- 
heaval. It has only been with the greatest difficulty that the 
executive committee appointed at Viborg has been able to 
get the proclamation printed, and the distribution of the 
document has thus far encountered almost insurmountable 
obstacles. It should also been borne in mind that the Douma’s 
appeal to its constituents refrained from inciting them to 
deeds of violence. It confined itself strictly to reeommending 
passive resistance by a refusal to pay taxes or to furnish 
conscripts for the army. Should that advice be generally 
followed, it is plain that the machinery of government would 
come to a dead stop, especially as the proclamation warned 
European capitalists that any loans made to the Czar after 
the dissolution of the Douma would be repudiated by the 
people’s representatives. The warning, indeed, may be deemed 
superfluous, for if the payment of taxes were generally with- 
held, no European capitalist would advance another kopeck 
to the St. Petersburg government. Moreover, it is improbable 
that the Russian people, after they have read and pondered 
on the Viborg proclamation, will consent to restrict them- 
We are more likely to see a con- 

What we behold for the mo- 
The fate 
the 


selves to passive resistance. 
certed and vehement revolt. 
ment, however, is the lull that precedes the storm. 
of Russia’s struggle for free institutions still lies on 
knees of the gods. 

The failure of Queen Witiuet ina to present her subjects 
with an heir to the throne of the Netherlands has naturally 
renewed the anxiety with which Ilollanders regard the future 
of their country. If -the Queen, whose health is delicate, 
should die childless, the lineal successor would be the reign- 
ing Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, or, in the event of his declin- 
ing the inheritance, another German prince of inferior im- 
portance. In either event the influence possessed by the court 
of The Hague could be counted on to further Emperor WIiLt- 
t\M’s wish to see the kingdom of the Netherlands enter the 
German Confederation on the same footing as that occupied 
by the kingdoms of Saxony, Bavaria, and Wiirtemberg, or 
other constituent states of the empire. It is seareely con- 
ceivable that Great Britain and France would remain im- 
passive spectators of such an annexation. By reasons of state 
so strong that they would almost involve the instinct of self- 
preservation, both of the powers just named would be impelled 
to uphold the opposition of patriotic Netherlanders to an in- 
corporation of their country with the German Empire. That 
opposition is already so wide-spread and intense that it would 
surprise nobody familiar with the state of Dutch public 
opinion if the death of Qucen WiHeELMINA without issue 
were quickly followed by the proclamation of a Dutch republic. 
The fact is sometimes overlooked that from their revolt 
against Spain in the sixteenth century the seventeen United 
Provinces never had a king, until in 1806 NapoLtron made his 
brother Louts the unwilling sovereign of an unwilling people. 
Previously the princes of Orange, although they had played 
a great part in the history of the republic and had often 
held high executive office, had contented themselves with the 
name of Stadtholder. Of that office, eemmended as it is by 
illustrious associations, we may yet witness a revival. Mean- 
while it is the natural and passionate desire not only of the 
German sovereign, but of his subjects, to acquire the outlet 
of the Rhine and a coign of vantage near the entrance of 
the British Channel. This desire may be expected to prevent 
the German Empire from acceding at the next Hague congress 
to any agreement relating to arbitration which would trammel 
it in a matter involving its vital interests. That is why the 
proposal made by Mr. W. J. Bryan to the Inter-Parliamentary 
Union, and so cordially adopted by that body, is likely to 
encounter at The Ifague an inflexible opponent in the Emperor 
Witt IT. 

It is a curious fact that a committee of the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies should be about to reeommend a change in the 
existing law by which it will be made easier to obtain divorces, 
almost simultaneously with the narrowly 
of the United States Supreme Court, in the case of Happock 


carried decision 
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vs. Happock, which, unless reversed, must tend materially 
to restrict recourse to divorcee in the United States. The 
effect of the decision reached by a bare majority vote of 5 to 
4 in the case just named is discussed lucidly and interesting- 
ly in an article contributed by Mr. Winpur Larremore, editor 
of the New York Law Journal, to the North American Re- 
ziew. To understand the bearing of the judgment rendered 
by the highest Federal tribunal we should bear in mind that 
the appeal was from a New York judgment granting a wife 
a separation with alimony from a husband who previously 
had secured an absolute divorce from her in Connecticut, 
the service of process, however, having been merely con- 
structive. The question presented by the appellants was 
whether New York’s refusal to recognize divorces granted 
by other States in eases where the defendants, being domiciled 
in the Empire commonwealth, had not been personally served 
with process, did not violate the provision of the Constitution 
(Article IV., Section I.), which prescribes that full faith 
and credit shall be given in each State to the public acts, 
records, and judicial proceedings of every other State. How 
serious a question this may be to a resident of New York 
who, having obtained, or having had obtained against him, 
in another State a divorce unrecognized by the courts of his 
own commonwealth, proceeds to marry again, is made evident 
by the leading case of The People vs. Baker. In that case 
a man residing in New York, whose wife had secured a 
divorce from him in Ohio after service by publication, re- 
married in New York, and the Ohio judgment was so com- 
pletely ignored that the husband’s conviction of bigamy was 
sustained by the New York Court of Appeals. This seems 
hard, but it is the law in the State of New York—a law 
which seems to have been sustained by the United States 
Supreme Court in the case of Happock vs. Happock. 

Mr. Justice Brown, one of the four judges who dissented 
vigorously from the opinion expressed by the majority, re- 
gretted that the court in the Happock ease should have taken 
what seemed to him a step backward in American juris- 
prudence, and virtually returned to the old doctrine of comity 
which it was the very object of the “ full-faith-and-credit ” 
clause of the Federal Constitution to supersede. Mr. Justice 
Houtmes, in his dissenting opinion, concurred with the Su- 
preme Court of North Carolina (Bipwett vs. Broweti) in 
thinking that a foreign divorcee, granted on substituted 
service, ought to. be treated as valid, in pursuance of the 
doctrine laid down by the United States Supreme Court in 
the earlier case of AtTuEeRTON vs. ATHERTON. Mr. Justice 
Howtmes thought that the only distinction between ATHERTON 
vs. ATHERTON and Happock vs. Happock rests upon a mere 
fiction, which, in a matter of such grave importance, should 
not be entertained. At the time of the decision rendered in 
Happock vs. Happock, the only two States in the Union in 
which it was held that a party domiciled in another State 
may not obtain there by constructive service a valid divorcee 
against a defendant domiciled in the recalcitrant State were 
New York and Pennsylvania—except, of course, South Caro- 
lina, which has no statute whatsoever on the subject of di- 
vorce. Now, on the other hand, those States which hitherto, 
under Article IV., Section I. of the Federal Constitution, 
have recognized foreign divorces as valid, even when the 
service of process was constructive, are relieved from the 
necessity of following the precedents established by them- 
selves. As Mr. Larremore points out, the plight of innocent 
children whose illegitimacy .the decision in that ease sealed 
was commiserated even in the discussion of Happock vs. 
Happock, and the duty of applying a remedy for it was 
recognized. That duty is of course incumbent on the Legis- 
latures of New York and Pennsylvania. 











An imperial edict announced on May 9 that Tr En-Lianc 
had been appointed administrator-general of the whole cus- 
toms system of China, including the imperial maritime cus- 
toms, which for more than forty years have been in the 
charge of Sir Ropert Harr. This change means that Sir 
Rozert has been superseded, and he has himself announced 
that his work for the Chinese customs is finished, and that 
he expects in the course of a few months to return to Eng- 
land. He is seventy-one years old, and is, perhaps, ready to 
retire from what has been the work of his life, and go back 


to England. For nearly a generation he has been regarded 






















as the foreigner who best knew the Chinese mind and the 
condition of affairs in China. As the greatest living au- 
thority on Chinése concerns he will be a man to be consulted 
as long as he lives. A Scotch-Irish lad and a graduate of 
Queens College, Belfast, he went to China in 1854, when nine- 
teen years old, as student interpreter in the consular service. 
He was secretary of the allied commanders during the oc- 
cupation of Canton in 1858, and in 1859 was appointed in- 
spector of customs of that city. In 1861 he was called to 
Peking to advise about the organization of the customs service, 
io the administration of which he was called two years later. 
Ever since then he has managed the machine which has been 
ealled “the one substantial and liquid source of revenue 
at the disposal of the central government of China.” His 
services to China have been of inestimable value, and though 
not appreciated as they should have been, they made him 
by all odds the most influential European in the Chinese 
Empire. 


Speaking of that mean little piece of special legislation 
that put an import tax of 100 per cent. on the cotton “ splits ” 
which are used in the Philippines, the New York Fvening 
Post says: 

Now, who originated this legislation, and with what motive? 
It was not proposed by the Philippine government. It was stoutly 
opposed by our own collector of customs at Manila. But certain 
cotton-manufacturing “ interests” of New York asked for it. 


It is our own town, then, that must blush for this greedy lit- 
tle measure that doubles the cost of a low grade of cotton 
fabric which commends itself to Filipino poverty. 


Rupyarp Kirectrg in his latest political poem snorts at the 
rumored intention of the British government to grant re- 
sponsible government to the Transvaal, on the ground that it 
means the selling of .the English colonists into bondage to 
the Boers. Kipiina’s cry is: 

Back to the ancient bitterness 
Ye ended once for all; 

Back to oppression none may guess 
Who have not borne its thrall. 
Back to the slough of their despond, 

Helots anew held fast 
By England’s seal upon the bond, 
As helots to the last. 


Whatever the government’s scheme is, Kipnina’s blast will 
secure for it the closest scrutiny from thousands of readers 
who would never have troubled their heads about it if they 
have not seen Kipiina’s verses. It is asserted that Mr. Kip- 
LING is wrong in his estimate of the effect to be produced 
by the measure the British government has in mind, and that 
there will be a majority of British representatives in the 
proposed Transvaal Legislative Assembly. However that 
may be, Kipitna’s power to turn a search-light on any govern- 
ment proposition that especially interests him is a_ highly 
interesting contemporary phenomenon. The man has the ear 
of the English reading world. Whatever political opinion he 
chooses to put into a copy of verses gets vastly wider atten- 
tion than any speech in Parliament or leader in any news- 
paper. We are geiting remarkable illustrations in these days 
of the power of the English writing-pen in the hands of un- 
official individuals. 


Bishop McF aut, of Trenton, New Jersey, speaks harshly 
of Maxim Gorky, calling him “that villain and scoundrel 
and polluter of womanhoed.” Tle doesn’t like his “ coming 
to America to ask us to turn on Russia.” We guess the Bishop 
is somewhat too fervent in this matter. Gorky may have 
serious defects of discretion, and he may be unsuited to the 
errand that brought him here, but the Bishop’s notion that 
he is a villain, a scoundrel, and a polluter of womanhood does 
not at all match such information about him as has come 
to our notice. Awaiting further information, our notion of 
Gorky is that he is essentially a good man. As to “living 
with a woman who cannot be recognized as his wife,” Bishop 
McFavt was bound officially to disapprove of that, but it is 
possible that he would disapprove less vehemently if he had 
fuller knowledge of the facts about Gonrxy’s domestic con- 
cerns, Gorky seems to be a good deal more married to the 
Euior 


lady who came here with him than ever was Gronar 
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A great many lies were printed about him in our 
newspapers, and Bishop McFaut seems to have read them, 
and not to have read the denials and explanations which fol- 
lowed them. 


to LEWEs. 


Mr. Carnecie has added five millions to the ten millions 
he gave some time since to provide an income to be devoted 
to pensioning retired college professors. It is announced now 
that the widows of professors may also benefit by this great 
fund. Beyond question, here is fifteen million dollars very 
usefully bestowed. 


The opinion that Turopore Roosevert will never be invited 
to become president of Harvard College is not held with 
unanimity in Cambridge. ‘There are those who consider 
that he would make Harvard the Coney Island of the edu- 
cational world, but there is also a strong and numerous 
Harvard company that wants him, and believes that he would 
be an exceedingly valuable president for the university. If 
the question really comes up, the division is likely to be 
between conservative minds that are solicitous that Harvard 
shall retain its old-time flavor and traditions, and more ambi- 
tious spirits who wish to extend the influence of the uni- 
versity, especially throughout the West. For the latter pur- 
pose Mr. Roosevett would be incomparably the best man in 
sight. The young are for him. They think he is the man 
best qualified to get football out of the pillory and make a 
pleasant sport of it. To be sure, Mr. Roosevett will continue 
to be in politics as long as he is alive, but a college president 
can be in politics, and might even be a member of the United 
States Senate. These, of course, are presumptuous forecast- 
ings, but excusable. It is almost as interesting to speculate 
on what Colonel Roosrtvett will do next as on who will be his 
successor in the White House. That never happened before, 
did it? 

Tuomas Epison says that this is the greatest time that ever 
was for men who are a little smarter than the common run. 
The door of opportunity, he says, is open as it never has 
been before for men who have minds even a fraction above 
what is necessary for a routine muscular task. Te ealls it 
the golden age for men of brains, even a little: brains, and 
adds that the world is growing better and stronger all the 
time, and the invitatton to think is beeoming almost ir- 
resistible in every branch of human effort. Ie seoffs at the 
idea that the poor man’s chance of success is less than it used 
to be, and says he would rather begin now as a poor boy 
than start again in the conditions that surrounded his early 
life. A hopeful, appreciative man is Tuomas Eptson. 


We wish the London tailors might sueceed in winning for 
malekind the privilege of wearing blue coats with brass but- 
tons and velvet collars for evening dress. There is much 
innocent entertainment in dressing up if one has the money 
to pay for costumes, and the blue-coat privilege would add 
to it. All the same, there is hardly a possibility that the 
blue swallow-tail will again prevail widely enough in this 
country to become a comfortable evening garment for un- 
obtrusive men. 


A doctor’s bill of $25,000 for seven days’ attendance on the 
late Marsuatt Fievp strikes some observers as more generous 
than it should be, and is the subject of some current comment 
in the newspapers. The whole subject of extra-big doctors’ 
bills is an active, and rather a sore, one with laity, who grope 
rather blindly after the general principle that regulates, or 
should regulate, the dealings of men with 
Legitimate opportunities of blackmail 


medical rich pa 


tients. used to be 
humorously included among the attractions of the profession 
of journalism. Perhaps they belong to the profession of 
medicine also, No one can say thet it was not worth $25,000 
to the late Mr. Fixip to command for a week the services of 
the physician whom he wanted. From that point of view 
the doctor’s charge may seem not unreasonable, but whether 
it was consistent with a doctor's dignity to lift $25,000 out 
of a deceased patient's estate for a week's work remains still 
Perhaps the doctor's idea was that the Fietp 
treatment, and that to lawfully of 
veeful medical servies There is some 


Let ue be y™ the bill will be paid 


to be discussed. 
estate needed 
even 825,000 was a 
merit in that idea 
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COMMENT 


Since President Roosreve.t, sojourning in his seaside 
home at Oyster Bay, has withdrawn himself temporarily from 
the glare of publicity, Mr. Witt J. Bryan has been the 
most conspicuous American. Secretary Root’s turn will soon 
come—indeed, what promises to be a memorable tour from 
one Spanish-American capital to the other has begun already 
at Rio de Janeiro—but during the week ending July 28 
the Nebrasken still had the star part. There is no doubt 
that he has made a favorable impression on the English 
people. ‘What may have begun as a succés de curiosité ended 
in a succes d’estime. It was doubtless taken for granted by 
most Englishmen that they would find in Mr. Bryan a typical 
representative of the breezy and unconventional West; as a 
matter of fact, they found him a well-bred, well-informed, 
and interesting man. Ie was received in private audience 
by King Epwarp VIL, end afterwards had the good sense 
to refer only in the vaguest terms to the topics of conversa- 
tion. He has met the Prime Minister and ‘almost everybody 
of importance in English public life. In the conference of 
the Inter-Parliamentary Union, which he attended as a dele- 
gate, he made speeches that were listened to with flattering 
attention, and he had the satisfaction of seeing a resolution 
which he advocated adopted with unanimity. 


He put his finger on what the friends of peace have deemed 
the weak point of the position taken by the last Hague con- 
gress anent the settlement of controversies by  arbitra- 
tion, disputes which, in the opinion of either party, might 
involve a nation’s honor or vital interests being expressly 
excluded from the category of arbitrable questions. It is 
obvious that under pretexts suggested by the class of cases 
thus reserved ambitious and sordid designs might be masked. 
For instance, one of the pleas put forward by the government 
of Napotron III. to exeuse his hasty declaration of war 
against Germany was the allegation that the King of Prussia 
had insulted Breneperti, the French ambassador, and that 
thus offence had been given to the French nation and its 
sovereign. The charge could not have borne impartial and 
dispassionate investigation. What Mr. Bryan proposed to 
the Inter-Parliamentary Union was that the model of an 
arbitration treaty to be submitted by it to the next peace 
congress at The Hague should contain a provision that where 
a dispute was alleged to involve the honor or vital interests 
of one of the parties the other should have the right to invite 
one or more outside powers to investigate the matter, and that 
meanwhile no hostile act should be committed, both parties 
reserving the right, however, to reject the decision of the 
mediator and to invoke the arbitrament of war. 

What, manifestly, would be gained by the delay would be 
an opportunity for sober second thought and for the en- 
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lightenment of public opinion. Had such a principle been 
established in international law before 1870, there would have 
been no Franco-German war that year, and during the time 
thus gained the French Emperor would have had his eyes 
opened to the grave defects of the French military organiza- 
tion, and would either have striven to remedy them or have 
recognized his inability to cope with a united Germany. If 
the conflicting interests of Japan and Russia in Manchuria 
had been referred to an examination by mediating powers, a 
compromise would probably have been dictated by the common 
sense of the world, or if Japan had refused to be bound 
by the judgment of impartial third parties, its navy would 
lave been at all events unable to surprise its opponent, and 
the war on land would have feund the combatants more evenly 
matched. Under the circumstances, the Mikado’s advisers 
might. well have hesitated to resort to arms. It has often been 
maintained that the practice of duelling would be diminished 
signally if, before a challenge were accepted, the alleged 
offence had to be submitted to a court of honor. What is 
true of duels would prove equally true of wars. The latter, 
like the former, would be few in number if the element of 
passion could be eliminated. These and other arguments for 
his proposal were adduced by Mr. Bryan, and, as we have said, 
with complete success. 

It is doubtless true that in appealing to the Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Union on behalf of peace he was preaching to the con- 
verted, and that the diplomatists who will represent their 
respective governments at The Hague may be expected to 
show themselves less tractable. The truth is that strong 
governments are still too unregenerate to let slip pretexts 
for aggrandizement at the expense of weak neighboring states; 
neither will they be disposed to renounce the chance of taking 
an opponent by surprise. As we point out elsewhere, the 
German Empire will never consider its coast frontier strateg- 
ically satisfactory until it has acquired Holland and the 
mouths of the Rhine, and it will scarcely pledge itself to re- 
frain from profiting by a sudden military move when the 
long-predicted disintegration of the Hapsrurc dominions 
occurs. Yet, while we have but little hope that Mr. Bryan’s 
counsel of perfection will be generally accepted at The Hague, 
there is no reason why it should not be acted on by certain 
countries already connected by a community of interests, such, 
for example, as Great Britain and the United States, or Nor- 
way and Sweden, or France and Spain. 


Everybody knows that Mr. Bryan, in his contest for the 
Presidency in 1896 and 1900, suffered from a lack of the 
sinews of war. It needs no prophet to foretell that although 
neither by Congress nor by the Legislatures of the more im- 
portant States have adequate precautions been taken to pre- 
vent the improper use of money at elections, the fat pocket- 
book will play a relatively insignificant part in polities this 
year and in 1908. As regards the repudiation of “ tainted 
money,” Mr. Bryan has taken time by the forelock. He has 
expressed a wish that the cost of the demonstration with 
which his home-coming is to be weleomed should be defrayed, 
if possible, by dollar subscriptions; that no contribution of 
more then fifty dollars should be received; and that the names 
of the donors of all sums exceeding five dollars should be pub- 
lished. We do not hear that the Congress campaign com- 
mittee of the Republican party proposes to issue a similar 
self-denying ordinance, but its members, evidently, are not 
expecting an avalanche of pecuniary gifts such es the late 
Senator Hanna was able to precipitate, for they are said to 
be relying mainly on the proceeds of their campaign book, 
tor which the rank and file of the organization will be urged 
to disburse a dollar a copy. It is certain that no outpour of 
donations from life-insurance companies and national banks 
need be looked for just now, or, for that matter, two yezrs 
hence. Of course, however, individual bankers and individual 
manufacturers will still be at liberty to evince generosity, 
and we presume that in the worst event the war-chest of the 
Republican party will he better furnished than that of its 
Democratic opponent. Still, the prospect is that the struggle 
for the Presidency in 1908 will be waged on more even terms 
as regards the command of the lubricator needed for political 
machinery than has been the ease since 1892, when, it is 
asserted and believed, that Mr. CLEVELAND was actually better 
off in this respect than his Republican competitor. 
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We refer elsewhere to the almost irremediable embroilment 
of the political situation in the State of New York. That 
is not by any means the only State in which confusion grows 
worse confounded as the time for making party nominations 
draws nigh. In Maine not only do the Democrats hope to 
draw a good many votes from the Republicans by their de- 
mand that the question of constitutional prohibition of the 
sale of alcoholic beverages be submitted again to the people, 
but, in the district represented in the Lower House of the 
Federal Congress by Mr. Cuarues E. Lirrierietp, the Federa- 
tion of Labor is making a determined fight against the Re- 
publican nominee. Mr. Gomperrs, the president of that as- 
sociation, is to open the campaign against Mr. Lirr.erieip 
on August 18, and subsequently to speak in all considerable 
towns in the district, especially the labor centres. For this 
reason, and because Speaker CANNON, with other eminent Re- 
publicans from distant States, are to take part in the contest, 
the Maine election, which will take place on September 12, 
is of national interest. For if the Federation of Labor should 
be successful in its organized effort to beat Mr. Lirr.erte.p, 
it will undoubtedly attempt to play a great part in other 
sections of the eountry next November. Just what Mr. 
Gomperrs has to accomplish will be evident when we point 
out that Mr. Lirriertenn’s plurality at each of the last two 
elections was about 5500. It follows that the Federation of 
Labor will have to change some three thousand votes from 
one side to the other. 

Of course this far-reaching organization, which claims 
to represent the interests of working-men, could exercise 
more influence in many other parts of the republic than in 
Maine. There is, for example, an army of workers in Pitts- 
burg and its vicinity, and Mr. Gomprers is said to have 
marked for defeat the present Republican Representatives 
of that section—Messrs. Joun Dauzetnt, A. J. Barcurerp, 


‘and James F. Burke—who are accused of opposing systemat- 


ically at Washington measures intended to improve the con- 
ditions of the working people. The laborites have promised 
support to the Democrats if they will put forward against 
Mr. DatzeLn an acceptable candidate, and one of the names 
suggested is Mr. M. M. Gartanp, Surveyor of the Port 
and formerly president of the Amalgamated Association of 
Tron, Steel, and Tin Workers. As for the State offices in 
Pennsyivania, the Republican reformers and their Democratic 
coadjutors have been much encouraged, and the Republican 
“vegulars ” correspondingly depressed, by Mr. Roosrvett’s 
announcement that he will make no political speeches this 
vear in Pennsylvania. To what exent, however, Mr. Lewis 
Emery, the nominee of the fusionists for Governor, ean ob- 
tain the Prohibitionist votes which were cast last year for 
Mr. Berry, the suecessful Democratic nominee for State 
Treasurer, is as yet uncertain, owing to the decision of Mr. 
Caste, the Prohibitionist leader, to run for the Governor- 
ship himself this year. Nobody helieves that he can hold 
all of the 33,717 votes given by Pennsylvania in 1904 to Dr. 
Swatiow, the Prohibitionist candidate for President. He is 
expected to find that a good many of Dr. SwaLLow’s sup- 
porters have no intention of missing a bird in the -hand 
while engaged in a hopeless chase after two in the bush. 
With the fate of Philadelphia at stake, they are reformers 
first and Prohibitionists second. 





Ohio, Illinois, and Iowa are also a good deal stirred up 
by personal rivalries and factional fights. Senator Dick, 
who has succeeded the late Mark Hanna as chief manipulator 
of the Republican machine in Ohio, is extremely unpopular 
with many Republican newspapers, which hold him responsible 
for the defeat last autumn of the Republican candidate for 
Governor by 40,000 votes, and for the capture of the State 
Senate by the Democrats. Senator Dick has not mended mat- 
ters by his attempt to discipline the refractory journals of 
his party in Columbus with the announcement that on Sep- 
tember 12 the Republican State convention will be held, not, 
as usual, at the State capital, but at Dayton. The revolt 
against Senator Dick is not by any means the only indication 
of a political awakening in Ohio, and of the feeling of re- 
sentment against bosses and machine methods which has 
become deeply rooted among the masses of her people. No- 
body denies that Mr. Roosevett or any candidate earnestly 
backed by him could sweep Ohio by a large majority, but 


under any other conditions the State will have to be classed 
as doubtful. 


In Illinois, on August 21, the voters of both parties 
will be called upon to designate at primaries the persons 
whom they desire to see occupy the seat in the United 
States Senate now held by Mr. Suetsy M. Cuttom, whose 
term will expire on March 4, 1907. Mr. CuLtom’s principal 
epponent is ex-Governor Ricnarp Yates, who has been speak- 
ing in all of the legislative districts, and who, through his 
combination with Governor DEeNreEN, has been able to preserve 
the political organization which he created during his own 
tenure of the Governorship. In Iowa, on July 29, the friends 
of Governor Cumins, who have been urging tariff revision 
for the last five years, published the tariff plank which they 
intend to present at the State convention to be held on August 
1. This plank, though ostensibly a backdown, seems not to 
have conciliated the stand-patters who control the Republican 
State Central Committee, which has been expected to arrogate 
the right of deciding upon the claims of delegates to sit and 
vote in the State convention. It turns out that in Iowa a 
State Committee has never asserted the right of passing 
provisionally on such claims, but has always left the conven- 
tion itself to exercise that function. Tow much depends upon 
the decision reached by the State Committee will be patent 
when we point out that on the face of the returns Governor 
Cummins has 945 delegates out of 1640, but that his opponents 
have served notice of contests in the ease of 266. Whatever 
professions he may make just now with the view of promoting 
party harmony, there is no doubt that Governor CuMMtNs’s 
success would be of much more than local importance, for it 
would be accepted everywhere as a victory for the revisionists. 





The dissolution of the Douma has not yet been followed 
by a general strike or by any concerted revolutionary move- 
ment in the cities and rural districts of European Russia. 
The deduction which the friends of reaction desire to be 
drawn from these facts is obvious. So is their motive. To 
them it is a matter of life and death to secure the punctual 
payment of the twenty-per-cent. instalment, due on August 1, 
of the last loan negotiated in April, the face value of which i: 
$440,000,000. If that instalment should not be fortheoming, 
the Srotyptn cabinet, which has superseded the Goremykin 
ministry, would be at its wits’ end to pay the army, without 
which prop the whole structure of autocracy would collapse. 
Under the circumstances, it was to be expected that the St. 
Petersburg government would make the utmost of the absence 
of any organized uprising on the part of the peasantry or 
ithe proletariat. With a view also to minimize the shock 
administered to French public opinion by the summary dis- 
persal of the National Assembly, the new Premier has given 
repeated assurances that the régime of representative govern- 
ment is not renounced, but cnly suspended, and that a new 
Douma will meet on March 5, 1907, the members of which 
are to be elected in December on a basis of universal suffrage, 
instead of by the indirect, complicated, and discriminative 
method followed in the selection of delegates to the body 
lately dissolved. That was the expedient adopted, it will be re- 
membered, by Louts Napo.ron after the coup d’état of Decem- 
ber 2, 1851. After abolishing the legislative chamber then ex- 
isting in France, which had been the outcome of a restricted 
franchise, he proclaimed universal suffrage, and invited the 
voters to declare whether or no they approved of his usurpa- 
tion. As the usurper’s principal opponents were either im- 
prisoned or exiled or taken by surprise, and as recourse was 
made to every conceivable form of intimidation or seduction, 
the result of the ensuing plebiscite was a foregone conclu- 
sion. At last spring’s elections for the Douma there was no 
resort to improper modes of influence on the part of Count 
Wirre, a fact which constitutes one of his highest titles to 
respect, but which, of course, did not endear him to the 
opponents of free institutions. We may be sure that a dif- 
ferent course will be pursued next December if the promised 
elections for a new National Assembly are held. Only the 
eredulous expect to witness them. 


As we go to press, it looks as if the second instalment of 
the loan, due on August 1, will be paid. In that event the 
St. Petersburg government will secure, at all events, a three 
months’ lease of life. Whether a third instalment can be 
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counted on at the beginning of November is a different ques- 
tion. Long before that’ time the Russian people will have 
read, what as yet most of them have but vaguely heard of, 
the proclamation issued at Viborg in Finland by some two 
hundred members of the dissolved Assembly, and there will 
have been time to organize a wide-spread and dangerous up- 
heaval. It has only been with the greatest difficulty that the 
executive committee appointed at Viborg has been able to 
get the proclamation printed, and the distribution of the 
document has thus far encountered almost insurmountable 
obstacles. It should also been borne in mind that the Douma’s 
appeal to its constituents refrained from inciting them to 
deeds of violence. It confined itself strictly to recommending 
passive resistance by a refusal to pay taxes or to furnish 
conscripts for the army. Should that advice be generally 
followed, it is plain that the machinery of government would 
come to a dead stop, especially as the proclamation warned 
European capitalists that any loans made to the Czar after 
the dissolution of the Douma would be repudiated by the 
people’s representatives. The warning, indeed, may be deemed 
superfluous, for if the payment of taxes were generally with- 
held, no European capitalist would advance another kopeck 
to the St. Petersburg government. Moreover, it is improbable 
that the Russian people, after they have read and pondered 
on the Viborg proclamation, will consent to restrict them- 
selves to passive resistance. We are more likely to see a con- 
certed and vehement revolt. What we behold for the mo- 
ment, however, is the lull that precedes the storm. The fate 
of Russia’s struggle for free institutions still lies on the 
knees of the gods. 

The failure of Queen Wituetmina to present her subjects 
with an heir to the throne of the Netherlands has naturally 
renewed the anxiety with which Hollanders regard the future 
of their country. If the Queen, whose health is delicate, 
should die childless, the lineal suecessor would be the reign- 
ing Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, or, in the event of his declin- 
ing the inheritance, another German prince of inferior im- 
portance. In either event the influence possessed by the court 
of The Hague could be counted on to further Emperor WILL- 
tAM’s wish to see the kingdom of the Netherlands enter the 
German Confederation on the same footing as that occupied 
by the kingdoms of Saxony, Bavaria, and Wiirtemberg, or 
other constituent states of the empire. It is seareely con- 
ceivable that Great Britain and France would remain im- 
passive spectators of such an annexation. By reasons of state 
so strong that they would almost involve the instinct of self- 
preservation, both of the powers just named would be impelled 
to uphold the opposition of patriotic Netherlanders to an in- 
corporation of their country with the German Empire. That 
opposition is already so wide-spread and intense that it would 
surprise nobody familiar with the state of Dutch public 
epinion if the death of Queen WinitetMina without issue 
were quickly followed by the proclamation of a Dutch republic. 
The fact is sometimes overlooked that from their revolt 
against Spain in the sixteenth century the seventeen United 
Provinces never had a king, until in 1806 Narotron made his 
brother Louts the unwilling sovereign of an unwilling people. 
Previously the princes of Orange, although they had played 
a great part in the history of the republic and had often 
held high executive office, had contented themselves with the 
name of Stadtholder. Of that office, commended as it is by 
illustrious associations, we may yet witness a revival. Mean- 
while it is the natural and passionate desire not only of the 
German sovereign, but of his subjects, to acquire the outlet 
of the Rhine and a coign of vantage near the entrance of 
ihe British Channel. This desire may be expected to prevent 
the German Empire from acceding at the next Hague congress 
to any agreement relating to arbitration which would trammel 
it in a matter involving its vital interests. That is why the. 
proposal made by Mr. W. J. Bryan to the Inter-Parliamentary 
Union, and so cordially adopted by that body, is likely to 
encounter at The Hague an inflexible opponent in the Emperor 
Wituiam IT. 


It is a curious fact that a committee of the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies should be about to recommend a change in the 
existing law by which it will be made easier to obtain divorces, 
almost simultaneously with the narrowly carried decision 
of the United States Supreme Court, in the case of Happock 
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vs. Happockx, which, unless reversed, must tend materially 
1o restrict recourse to divorcee in the United States. The 
effect of the decision reached by a bare majority vote of 5 to 
4 in the case just named is discussed lucidly and interesting- 
ly in an article contributed by Mr. Witpur Larremore, editor 
of the New York Law Journal, to the North American Re- 
view. To understand the bearing of the judgment rendered 
by the highest Federal tribunal we should bear in mind that 
the appeal was from a New York judgment granting a wife 
a separation with alimony from a husband who previously 
had secured an absolute divorce from her in Connecticut, 
the service of process, however, having been merely con- 
structive. The question presented by the appellants was 
whether New York’s refusal to recognize divorces granted 
by other States in eases where the defendants, being domiciled 
in the Empire commonwealth, had not been personally served 
with process, did not violate the provision of the Constitution 
(Article IV., Section I.), which prescribes that full faith 
and credit shall be given in each State to the public acts, 
records, and judicial proceedings of every other State. How 
serious a question this may be to a resident of New York 
who, having obtained, or having had obtained against him, 
in another State a divorce unrecognized by the courts of his 
own commonwealth, proceeds to marry again, is made evident 
by the leading case of The People vs. Baker. In that case 
a man residing in New York, whose wife had secured a 
divorcee from him in Ohio after service by publication, re- 
married in New York, and the Ohio judgment was so com- 
pletely ignored that the husband’s conviction of bigamy was 
sustained by the New York Court of Appeals. This seems 
hard, but it is the law in the State of New York—a law 
which seems to have been sustained by the United States 
Supreme Court in the ease of Happock vs. Happock. 





Mr. Justice Brown, one of the four judges who dissented 
vigorously from the opinion expressed by the majority, re- 
gretted that the court in the Happock case should have taken 
what seemed to him a step backward in American juris- 
prudence, and virtually returned to the old doctrine of comity 
which it was the very object of the “ full-faith-and-credit ” 
clause of the Federal Constitution to supersede. Mr. Justice 
Houtmes, in his dissenting opinion, coneurred with the Su- 
preme Court of North Carolina (Bipwett vs. Browet.) in 
thinking that a foreign divorce, granted on substituted 
service, ought 1o be treated as valid, in pursuance of the 
doctrine laid down by the United States Supreme Court in 
the earlier case of Atnuerton vs. AtitmertoN. Mr. Justice 
Hoitmes thought that the only distinction between ATHERTON 
vs. ATHERTON and Happock vs. Happock rests upon a mere 
fiction, which, in a matter of such grave importance, should 
not be entertained. At the time of the decision rendered in 
Happockx vs. Happock. the only two States in the Union in 
which it was held that a party domiciled in another State 
may not obtain there by constructive service a valid divorce 
against a defendant domiciled in the recalcitrant State were 
New York and Pennsylvania—except, of course, South Caro- 
lina, which has no statute whatsoever on the subject of di- 
voree. Now, on the other hand, those States which hitherto, 
under Article IV., Section I. of the Federal Constitution, 
have recognized foreign diverces as valid, even when the 
service of process was constructive, are relieved from the 
necessity of following the precedents established by them- 
selves. As Mr. Larremore points out, the plight of innocent 
children whose illegitimacy the decision in that case sealed 
was commiserated even in the discussion of Happock vs. 
Happockx, and the duty of applying a remedy for it was 
recognized. That duty is of course incumbent on the Legis- 
latures of New York and Pennsylvania. 


An imperial edict announced on May 9 that Tr En-Lrane 
had been appointed administrator-general of the whole cus- 
toms system of China, including the imperial maritime cus- 
toms, which for more than forty years have been in the 
charge of Sir Ronert Hart. This change means that Sir 
Rosert has been superseded, and he has himself announced 
that his work for the Chinese customs is finished, and that 
he expects in the course of a few months to return to Eng- 
land. He is seventy-one years old, and is, perhaps, ready to 
retire from what has been the work of his life, and go back 
to England. For nearly a generation he has been regarded 
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as the foreigner who best knew the Chinese mind and the 
condition of affairs in China. As the greatest living au- 
thority on Chinese concerns he will be a man to be consulted 
as long as he lives. A Scotch-Irish lad and a graduate of 
Queens College, Belfast, he went to China in 1854, when nine- 
teen years old, as student interpreter in the consular service. 
He was secretary of the allied commanders during the oec- 
cupation of Canton in 1858, and in 1859 was appointed in- 
spector of customs of that city. In 1861 he was called to 
Peking to advise about the organization of the customs service, 
io the administration of which he was called two years later. 
ever since then he has managed the machine which has been 
ealled “the one substantial and liquid source of revenue 
at the disposal of the central government of China.”  Ilis 
services to China have been of inestimable value, and though 
not appreciated as they should have been, they made him 
by all odds the most influential European in the Chinese 
Empire. 


Speaking of that mean little piece of special legislation 
that put an import tax of 100 per cent. on the cotton “ splits ” 
which are used in the Philippines, the New York Fvening 
Post says: 

Now, who originated this legislation, and with what motive? 
It was not proposed by the Philippine government. It was stoutly 
opposed by our own collector of customs at Manila. But certain 
cotton-manufacturing “ interests” of New York asked for it. 

It is our own town, then, that must blush for this greedy lit- 
tle measure that doubles the cost of a low grade of cotton 
fabric which commends itself to Filipino poverty. 


Rupyarp Kipcine in his latest political poem snorts at the 
rumored intention of the British government to grant re- 
sponsible government to the Transvaal, on the ground that it 
means the selling of the English colonists into bondage to 
ihe Boers. Kipiina’s cry is: 

Back to the ancient bitterness 
Ye.ended once for all; 
Back to oppression none may guess 
Who have not borne its thrall. 
Back to the slough of their despond, 
Helots anew held fast 
By England’s seal upon the bond, 
As helots to the last. 
Whatever the government’s scheme is, Kipitna’s blast will 
secure for it the closest scrutiny from thousands of readers 
who would never have troubled their heads about it if they 
have not seen Kip.ina’s verses. It is asserted that Mr. Kip- 
LING is wrong in his estimate of the effect to be produced 
by the measure the British government has in mind, and that 
there will be a majority of British representatives in the 
proposed Transvaal Legislative - Assembly. However that 
may be, Kipiina’s power to turn a search-light on any govern- 
ment proposition that especially interests him is a highly 
interesting contemporary phenomenon. The man hes the ear 
of the English reading world. Whatever political opinion he 
chooses to put into a copy of verses gets vastly wider atten- 
tion than any speech in Parliament or leader in any news- 
paper. We are geiting remarkable illustrations in these days 
of the power of the English writing-pen in the hands of un- 
official individuals. 

Bishop McF aut, of Trenton, New Jersey, speaks harshly 
of Maxime Gorky, calling him “that villain and scoundrel 
and polluter of womanhocd.” He doesn’t like tis “coming 
to America to ask us to turn on Russia.” We guess the Bishop 
is somewhat too fervent in this matter. Gorky may have 
serious defects of discretion, and he may be unsuited to the 
errand that brought him here, but the Bishop’s notion that 
he is a villain, a scoundrel, and a polluter of womanhood does 
not at all match such information about him as has come 
to our notice. Awaiting further information, our notion of 
Gorky is that he is essentially a good man. As to “living 
with a woman who cannot be recognized as his wife,” Bishop 
McFaut was bound officially to disapprove of that, but it is 
possible that he would disapprove less vehemently if he had 
fuller knowledge of the facts about Gorky’s domestic con- 
cerns. Gorky seems to be a good deal more married to the 
lady who came here with him than ever was Grorce E.ior 
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to Lewes. A great many lies were printed about him in our 
newspapers, and Bishop McFaut seems to have read them, 
and not to have read the denials and explanations which fol- 
lowed them. 


Mr. Carneciz has added five millions to the ten millions 
he gave some time since to provide an income’ to be devoted 
to pensioning retired coilege professors. It is announced now 
that the widows of professors may also benefit by this Breat 
fund. Beyond question, here is fifteen million dollars very 
usefully bestowed. 


The opinion that Turopore Roosrevertr will never be invited 
to become president of Harvard College is not held with 
unanimity in Cambridge. ‘There are those who consider 
that he would make Harvard the Coney Island of the edu- 
eational world, but there is also a strong and numerous 
Harvard company that wants him, and believes that he would 
be an exceedingly valuable president for the university. If 
the question really comes up, the division is likely to be 
between conservative minds that are solicitous that Harvard 
shall retain its old-time flavor and traditions, and more ambi- 
tious spirits who wish to extend the influence of the uni- 
versity, especially throughout the West. For the latter pur- 
pose Mr. Roosevett would be incomparably the best man in 
sight. The young are for him. They think he is the man 
best qualified to get football out of the pillory and make a 
pleasant sport of it. To be sure, Mr. Roosevett will continue 
to be in politics as long as he is alive, but a college president 
can be in polities, and might even be a member of the United 
States Senate. These, of course, are presumptuous forecast- 
ings, but excusable. It is almost as interesting to speculate 
on what Colonel Roosrvett will do next as on who will be his 
successor in the White House. That never happened before, 
did it? 

Tuomas Epson says that this is the greatest time that ever 
was for men who are a little smarter than the common run. 
The door of opportunity, he says, is open as it never has 
been before for men who have minds even a fraction above 
what is necessary for a routine muscular task. Ile ealls it 
the golden age for men of brains, even a little brains, and 
adds that the world is growing better and stronger all the 
time, and the invitation to think is ‘becoming almost  ir- 
resistible in every branch of human effort. Ile scoffs at the 
idea that the poor man’s chance of success is less than it used 
to be, and says he would rather begin now as a poor boy 
than start again in the conditions that surrounded his early 
life. A hopeful, appreciative man is THomMas Eptson. 


We wish the London tailors might sueceed in winning for 
malekind the privilege of wearing blue coats with brass but- 
tons and velvet collars for evening dress. There is much 
innocent entertainment in dressing up if one has the money 
to pay for costumes, and the blue-coat privilege would add 
to it. All the same, there is hardly a possibility that the 
blue swallow-tail will again prevail widely enough in this 
country to become a comfortable evening garment for un- 
obtrusive men. 


A doctor’s bill of $25,000 for seven days’ attendance on the 
late Marsuatyt Fieip strikes some observers as more generous 
than it should be, and is the subject of some current comment 
in the newspapers. The whole subject of extra-big doctors’ 
bills is an active, and rather a sore, one with laity, who grope 
rather blindly after the general principle that regulates, or 
should regulate, the dealings of medical men with rich pa- 
tients. Legitimate opportunities of blackmail used to be 
humorously included among the attractions of the profession 
of journalism. Perhaps they belong to the profession of 
medicine also. No one can say thet it was not worth $25,000 
to the late Mr. Fir:ip to command for a week the services of 
the physician whom he wanted. From that point of view 
the doctor’s charge may seem not unreasonable, but whether 
it was consistent with a doctor’s dignity to lift $25,000 out 
of a deceased patient’s estate for a week’s work remains still 
to be discussed. Perhaps the doctor’s idea was that the Firip 
estate needed treatment, and that to relieve it lawfully of 
even $25,000 was a useful medical service. There is some 
merit in that idea. Let us hope the bill will be paid. 
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The Political Muddle in the Empire State 


Tuts year’s contest for the Governorship of New. York is certain 
to be watched with lively interest all over the Union, not only be- 
cause of the State’s thirty-nine electoral votes, but because of 
the potent, if not decisive, influence which it has often exerted 
on New Jersey and Connecticut. 

The Republican party is now, to all appearances, split between the 
friends of President RooseveLT and Governor Hiacins on the one 
side? and’ the partisans of ex-Governor ObELL, still chairman of 
the Republican State Committee, and of Senator PLatr, upon the 
other. The relatively insignificant vote cast in the city of New 
York last year for Mr. Ivins, the Republican nominee for the 
Mayoralty, indicates that in the metropolis the Republican organi- 
zation is almost a wreck. Whether it can be repaired and put in 
good working order before November is a question, the answer 
to which depends on the selection of the Republican standard- 
bearer in the State at large. In many counties of the interior, 
formerly unshakably Republican, serious defections from the rank 
and file are reported. Meanwhile, although the election is only 
some three months away, there is no agreement as to the nominee 
for the chief office. Senator Part, after an interview with ex- 
Governor ODELL, has said that, so far as he knew, there was no 
Republican candidate for the office, not even the candidacy of 
Governor Hiaatns having been announced authoritatively. Yet 
there is a personage at Oyster Bay who must be following with 
deep concern the drift of things in his native State, and who, 
were he not held back by a feeling of obligation to Governor 
HrGeins, and by a natural reluctance to interfere in State politics, 
now that he represents the nation, could put his finger on a man 
under whose banner all the Republican factions would eagerly 
combine, and go forward with unlimited confidence in their 
ability, not only to poll their whole party vote, but to attract a 
host of geniune reformers from all quarters. We refer, of course, 
to Mr. Cnartes E. Hucues, a life-long Republican, whose conduct 
of the life-insurance investigation has made him one of the most 
distinguished and respected figures in the public eye. If the 
Republicans cannot win with him, they could not win with any- 
body now eligible for the nomination, unless, of course, there 
should be three candidates in the field. This must be as patent 
at Oyster Bay as it is elsewhere, and President RoosEvELT must 
recognize that, if there be any candidate on whose behalf his in- 
tervention would be not only condoned, but acclaimed with en- 
thusiasm, it is Mr. Cartes E. HuGHes. 

Whom would Mr. Huaues have to cope with? In a duel with 
Mr. Hearst there could be, we think, no doubt about 
the issue. It is true that, should Mr. Hearst, who, 
in any event, will be put forward by the convention 
of the Independence League, the party organized by himself, 
be made also the nominee of the Democratic State Convention, 

and, were he conceivably able to retain not only the vote east for 
himself, but also the vote given to Mayor McC LeLLan in last 
autumn’s contest for the Mayoralty, he might pile up a majority 
in the city of New York which up-State Republicans might find 
it difficult, if not in an off year impracticable, to overcome. Of 
these two contingencies, however, the first is, as we go to press, 
uncertain, and the latter could not oceur. <A preliminary test of 
strength between the friends and the opponents of Mr. HEarst 
in the Democratic party was expected to be made in the Demo- 
cratie State Committee, which was to meet on August 1. The 
IfEARST men, or radicals, have wanted the committee to name 
an early date for the State convention, and, for the place, to 
designate Buffalo, where they are particularly strong. They also 
have wanted the vacancies in the State Committee to be filled by 
friends of Mr. Hearst. Although the committee’s decision is not 
known at the hour when we write, we take for granted that it 
will be adverse on all three points to the wishes of the radicals. 
Of course, it would not follow that the nomination of Mr. HEARST 
by the State convention would be impossible, but we deem it im- 
probable for several reasons. Mr. Hearst will probably control 
the Buffalo delegation to the convention, for he is backed in 
Frie County by such men as Mr. NorMAN FE. Mack and Mr. F. 
Connors. He will also have a number of delegates from the in- 
terior of the State, which have been picked up in thinly peopled 
counties, or in Republican strongholds where the Democrats are 
weak and imperfectly organized. It is incredible, however, that 
he should obtain a majority of the up-State delegates, and it 
seems almost equally improbable that he can secure the aid of 
a united Tammany delegation. 

In making the former assertion, we are influenced considerably 
by the comments of ex-Judge Aron B. PARKER on the political 
situation in the Empire State. Since he himself conducted, as 
chairman of the Democratic State Committee, a canvass which 
gave the Governorship to Mr. Davin B. Hit, he has kept in touch 
with the influential members of his party in up-State counties, 
and, consequently, his opinion concerning the drift of Democratic 
sentiment in the interior of the commonwealth is that of an ex- 
pert. In a manifesto which he issued in the form of an interview 
at Utica during the week ending July 28, Judge PARKER omitted 
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to include Mr. HEARsT’s name in a list of candidates mentioned 
for the Democratic nomination for the Governorship. Requested 
to explain the omission, Judge PARKER pointed out that in an 
interview in the Brooklyn Kagle of June 12, Mr. Hearst declared 
that, if he were*nominated by the Independence League, it would 
be on a platform declaratory of his principles, and he should make 
the fight on that platform, and no other consideration would 
affect his course. He added that there would be no deal or bar- 
gain made with the leaders of any political machine, but every 
one endorsing the sentiments of the Independence party would be 
invited to support its candidate. Reminded that, since that date, 
representatives of the Independence League have been striving 
openly for the control of Democratic caucuses in order to secure 
delegates to the Democratic convention favorable to Mr. Hearst, 


and that it is even asserted that the Independence League was 


organized for no other purpose than to compel the Democratic 
party to accept him for its nominee, Judge Parker replied that, 
while it was true that some delegates to the convention, known 
to favor Mr. Hearst, had been chosen, it would seem that such 
demonstrations should be credited to overzealous friends, for, 
certainly, the judge went on to say, Mr. Hearst is too shrewd a 
man to believe it possible that a Democratic State convention 
will ever be made up of delegates so despicably pusillanimous as 
io surrender to an individual demanding that the party deliver 
up to him the honor or power he covets, or suffer defeat. To 
the question whom he considered the Democracy’s best candidate 
for Governor, Judge Parker answered that the Democratic .party 
was rich in men who would distinguish themselves, and render 
the people a much-needed service in that great office. He went on 
to name ex-Judge Herrick, Mr. Joun B. STANCHFIELD, and Mr. 
Kpwarp M. SHEPARD. The objection that would be made to these 
gentlemen is on the score, not of competence, but of availability; 
every one of them has been beaten in a contest before the people. 
Other names mentioned were those of Mayor ApAm of Buffalo, 
ex-Mayor OsporkNE of Auburn, Mr. Joun N. CaruisLe of Water- 
town, Mr. FrANcIs Burron Harrison, Mr. Epwarp M. Grout, 
and Mr. Martin W. Littteron. What possible chance would any 
one of these men have against two competitors—we say two, be- 
cause, in any event, Mr. Hearst will remain in the field, and can- 
not well help polling a considerable fraction of the vote normally 
Democratic. Judge PARKER came much nearer the mark when he 
spoke of the popularity and vote-getting capacity of Justice 
WiLtIAM J. Gaynor, of Brooklyn, and District-Attorney WILLIAM 
TRAVERS JEROME, of New York. : 

Before indicating our own opinion, we should premise that, in 
order to know what the Democracy may have to deal with, the 
State committee should be shrewd enough to adhere to the practice 
usually followed by the previously defeated party, the practice, 
namely, of calling its State convention later than the date fixed 
for its opponent’s. The usefulness of such an expedient should 
be especially obvious this year. If the Democracy shall now con- 
form to this precedent, it will know, when it meets in convention, 
whether the Republican party has put forward Mr. CHartes E. 
HuGHEs, or a machine politician of no particular distinction or 
vote-getting power. It will also know, not only whether Mr. 
Hearst has accepted a nomination from the Independence League 
—that is a matter of course—but also what platform he has 
pledged himself to run on. The Democratic leaders will then be 
in a position to say whether they will endorse Mr. Hearst, or 
whether, though confronted with defeat in a tripartite contest, 
they will at least keep the control of the organization in con- 
servative hands, and thus pave the way for controlling the State’s 
delegation to the national convention two years hence. Plainly, 
there are objections to both courses. If conservative Democrats 
yield to the radicals, the machinery of their party will pass into 
the possession of the latter. If, on the other hand, they defy the 
radicals, they must face the possibility that the radical ticket 
will rank second in the returns from the election. We scarcely 
need point out that if Mr. HEArsT were beaten by the Republican 
nominee, but should himself outrun the regular Democratic candi- 
date, the Democratic party would lose the right of appointing 
e'ection inspectors and having representation on_ bipartisan 
boards, under the constitutional provision that such officials shall 
he divided between the party casting the highest number of votes 
for its candidate for Governor and the party casting the next 
highest number for its State ticket. Our conjecture that the 
Democratic convention will risk the penalty last named is based 
on the belief that a large majority of the up-State delegates 
will be conservative, and that Mr. CuHartes F. Murpny, even if 
he should be disposed to effect a combination with Mr. HEarst, 
could not deliver a united Tammany delegation for the purpose 
against the inflexible opposition of Mayor McCLELLAN’s friends. 

To state, then, our conclusions briefly, we opine that, if the 
Republicans nominate Mr. CuAartes E. Hvuenes, he cannot be 
beaten. For this reason, if for no other, that WILLIAM TRAVERS 
JEROME would not consent to run against him. If some other man 
than Mr. Huaues should Le put forward by the Republicans, we 
incline to think that, if there were only two candidates in the field, 
the second having received the nominations of both the Democracy 
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and the Independence League, the latter, whose name we need not 
specify, might be elected. Should there be three candidates, we 
consider it quite possible that the Democratic nominee would be 
the last in the race, unless he were Judge GAyNor or District- 
Attorney JEROME. We deem it doubtful whether Judge Gaynor, 
under such circumstances, would come out ahead, but we venture 
to say that he weuld not be third; and we have no doubt what- 
ever that Mr. JeRoME would beat both Mr. Hearst and the Re- 
publican nominee, provided the latter were not Mr. HuGHes. 
We look, in a word, either for a triangular battle at the ballot- 
box, or else for a duel between Mr. Hucues and Mr. Hearst. 
Concerning the outcome of such a duel, we repeat that we can 
feel no doubt. 





Revenge 


So many crimes are committed in the name of vengeance that it 
gives one pause and turns one back to the meaning that lies beneath 
the word. Once, evidently, men killed at need, and snatched at 
greed, and each man’s idea of personal enlargement was to be a 
formidable power, holding out threatened injury and death to all 
who encroached. Civilization is a slow but sure progress toward 
the idea that all enlargement is by sympathy and service, by toler- 
ance and kindness. 

‘To return a wrong by another wrong has never by any mathemat- 
ical computation made other than two wrongs in the world; they 
have never produced a right any more than ten persimmons can 
produce an apple. To imagine that a man can enrich himself by 
robbery is sheer intellectual stultification. Whatever a man takes 
from another to the other’s loss and detriment, becomes the 
impoverishment of the robber, paradoxical as it may sound, and 
another’s suffering can never be our gain. We have but to look 
at the spiritual pauperism of the unrighteously rich to know this. 

However surely it is truth that ideas transform facts, it is 
amazing to see how long it takes the idea to penetrate the masses. 
Long before Christian doctrine formulated the right doctrine of 
revenge, the true spirit existed in the Eastern religions, and still 
to-day man goes on hopefully returning an injury with an injury, 
trusting that a right will emerge. The Hebrew law was an eye 
for an eye and a tooth for a tooth, but the Supreme Sage said, 
If any man take thy coat, give him thy cloak also. To average 
man a sage’s ideas are apt to look chimerical, until little by little, 
here and there, they filter through, are acted upon enough to show 
their visible truth, and then they also become facts, the tangible, 
practical, truths of living. The relation of idea to fact is not 
antithetical, it is merely progressive, like the relation of past to 
future. The fact is the thing done, made, finished, the standing, 
brute obstacle in the world, against which the idea hurls itself 
and educes its reality. The fact being created, is outside us, has 
apparently a separate life and being of its own, while the idea is 
still in us, intimate, pliable, within our grasp to project at will 
into the future, and by transforming and creating we get a new 
and larger objective world. But the truth remains that it is the 
idea that creates new facts and transforms past ones. It may 
take centuries to bring about a large enough aggregate of their 
heing to produce a self-evident fact, but it is none the less sure that 
the thinking, the ideals of people to-day are the facts and the 
truths of to-morrow, and the function of thought is to draw visible 
lines in the world, railways and telephones, pictures and land- 
scapes, gentle faces and noble laws. 

So revenge, if one ponder upon it, is just a false computation 
of past ages. It is many centuries since it was corrected, and 
authoritatively. “ But I say unto you, that ye resist not evil.” 
And this really works the only effective revenge. The most scorch- 
ing sorrow that can befall a man is to come to a realizing sense 
of his own unworthiness, and this comes not when he is injured, 
not when he sees violence and anger and passions like his own, 
but when, by chance, he enters into the presence of purity and re- 
nunciation. There is great truth in the answer Tolstoi offered 
those who asked him if he would remain quiescent if he saw a man 
brutally killing a child. He said: “ He wouldn’t kill it if I were 
passing.” Mildness and wisdom, love and renunciations, have their 
own lightnings and their scorching and penetrating powers, if 
man would but rely upon them. And only these lightnings have 
heat and smelting and fusing powers. These conquer the enemy 
by winning him over to us and his life and ours is enlarged. By 
every human being one can love and bring into further life, one is 
richer; by every death or partial death caused by anger or aliena- 
tion, one is stripped, and isolation is the ultimate tragedy of life, 
the final result of sin. Wherever a beneficent relation is main- 
tained between two human beings there is a link forged in the 
chain which stretches between humanity and divinity; wherever 
hatred or injury comes there is a link snapped. 

“Let the red slayer think he slays.” But it is all futile. The 
deed comes back to the doer, and the thought returns upon the 
thinker, and love comes home to the lover, and the crime belongs 
to the criminal, and each man rears the walls of his  spirit’s 


temple, and the spirit is confined within them till it grows too 
large and rends its own work and begins anew on a larger basis. 

So the whole lesson of revenge was taught of old. There came 
to live and to teach in the world Wisdom and Love incarnate, 
and men seeing the power and the beauty and desiring all power 
and all beauty in their own hands said, * Let us torture and kill,” 
and this they did. And Wisdom and Love incarnate spoke and 
said, “ They know not what they do,” and passed on. The re 
venge is that since then Wisdom anc Love supreme are without 
bodily form in the world, and men who desire it go searching, 
and lose themselves in mists and thickets and swamps, they 
stumble and fall and rise again, and hope and despair, and ery 
out, but for no yearning, and no prayers, and no stretching out of 
arms through the centuries does the visible form become alive 
again. 

This is the great revenge, to hide in the shelter of the silence 
and the mystery; acts entail further acts and we become drawn 
into the mesh of human intricacies and pertialities. But in the 
far quiet there is peace for the slain while the slayer wraps about 
himself the gray isolation of his acts, and out of his errors come 
the sufferings which are the birth-throes of new consciousness. 

This is the wisdom of ages that there is no big and no little. 
and betrayal and fulfilment of destiny are one and the same; men 
do what is in them to do; they act according to the ideas that 
have already shaped the brute world. But in the fuiure, the least 
and the lowest of men will know that there is but one revenve 
and that is pardon. 





Personal and Pertinent 


THERE'LL be a mint of money in it for the man who combines the 
professions of alienist and handwriting expert. 


Admiral ROJESTVENSKY and Par Crowe are practically alone in 
the class of men who were acquitted after having pleaded guilty. 


Georgia Socialists have nominated a blind man for Governor. 
He is to be congratulated at least because he cannot see his 
finish. 

E. H. HARRIMAN has been buying ties in Japan. A strike of tie- 
makers in this country cannot interfere with the plans of a fore- 
sighted man. 


teport says that one of the Saar heirs will dispute the will on 
the ground of undue influence. There is much humor in the idea 
of Mrs. SAGE using undue influence with Uncle Russett to re 
strain him from leaving money to his relatives. 


A recent meeting of railroad men and their lawyers to find out 
what the new rate-law means recalls to FRANK SANBORN, the Bos- 
ton correspondent of the Springfield Republican, the story Dr. Rice, 
of Springfield, used to tell of the young Methodist who went forth 
from Wilbraham Académy to preach his trial sermon. “ What 
was your text?” said Dr. Fisk, when he came back from Brimfield, 
Monday noon. “ How shall ye escape if ye negleet so great a 
salvation?” “A good text—how did you handle it?” “ First, I 
showed ’em how great this salvation is” (the doctor nodded 
assent), “then I showed ’em how to escape if they neglected it.” 
Mr. SANBORN maliciously believes that the lawyers were there to 
enlarge on the “secondly.” That is uncharitable of him, but the 
story is a good story. 


It is interesting to read the past writings of famous men who 
are still active. Somebody who has read T. Roosevevt’s life of 
GOUVERNEUR Morris says that there are in it the germs of most of 
the ideas on which its author has since enlarged in precept and in 
practice; ideas especially about world politics and the large con- 
cerns of nations. The biography was written within five or six 
years of the date of Mr. Roosevett’s emergence from Harvard Col 
lege. Somebody else has been digging into the past writings of 
Rupyarp Kipiine, and finds in his American notes, written in 
1889, a remarkable burst of affectionate enthusiasm about the 
Americans. Wait, he says, a hundred years. “ Wait till the 
Anglo-American-German-Jew—the Man of the Future—is properly 
equipped. He'll have just the least little kink in his hair now and 
again; he’ll carry the English lungs above the Teuton feet that 
can walk forever; and he will wave long, thin, bony Yankee hands, 
with the big blue veins on the wrist, from one end of the earth 
to the other. He'll be the finest writer, poet, and dramatist, 
’specially dramatist, that the world as it recdllects itself has ever 
seen. By virtue of his Jew blood—just a little, little drop—he’ll 
be a musician and painter, too. At present there is too much 
baleony and too little Romco in the life plays of his fellow 
citizens, Later on, when the proportion is adjusted and he sees 
the possibilities of his land, he will produce things that will make 
the effete East stare. He will also be a complex and highly com- 
posite administrator. There is nothing known to man that he 
will not be, and his country will sway the world with one foot 
as a man tilts a seesaw plank!” 
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VESUVIUS IN ERUPTION AT 
CLOSE RANGE 


HOW THE GREAT VOLCANIC OUTBURST OF LAST APRIL APPEARED TO THE 
WATCHERS AT THE ROYAL OBSERVATORY ON THE SLOPE OF VESUVIUS 


By FRANK A. PERRET 


Honorary Assistant, Royal Observatory, Vesuvius 




















Mr. Perret, who with his chief, Professor Matteucci, remained at his post at the observatory during the entire course 
of the eruption, at imminent peril of his life, has written a graphic account of the impressions of that time. It is 
the first narrative from the point of view of the watchers at the observatory that has thus far appeared in print 


HE Campania Felix, known of old, lay basking in the glory seemed writing “ Mene, mene” on the sky. In the night that 
of an April sun. With laborers singing in the vineyards, hand dropped ashes on our heads; and when the morning came at 
with every hospice filled, with budding trees and springing last, behold a city robbed of all its color, transformed, as by in- 
grass, it seemed indeed a happy land blest with the fernal magic, to the tint of tarnished lead! Thick and ever faster 
promise of prosperity. Above the plain in solitary majesty fell the hard dry rain, and in the gathering gloom a grim con- 
arose its arbiter of viction, which filled 


all hearts with dark 


destiny, the great 
foreboding, sent the 


Vesuvius, a wreath of 











vapor curling from its 
pointed crest, while 
down the side a thread 
of fire flowed quietly, 
flowed harmlessly, and 
men had ceased to 
fear. 

To tell the story in 
a scientific way—to 
note the birth of each 
great lava stream, the 
day and hour of every 
earthquake = shock— 
would make but 
tedious reading, and 
I shall endeavor to 
give rather a series of 
impressions received 
upon the mountain 
during those days of 
wonder and of action, 
those nights of vigil 
and of peril, in the 
heart of the great 
eruption. * 

When the Neapoli- 
tan, on the morning 
of the 4th, stepped 
out upon his balcony 
and glanced across the 
bay, he saw at once 
that something was 
amiss. For the moun- 
tain, looming grandly 
in the distance—that 
giant weather-vane to 
which he daily looked 
for help—the moun- 
tain wore a_ cloud 
upon its brow. = It 
was not a cloud of 
vapors such as often 
crowned the summit 
at this season, but a 
little cluster of black 
puffs which seemed to 
come and go at will, 
and which later were 
extended into long 
dark streamers float- 
ing seaward. Denser 
and blacker grew this 
smoke as the day wore 
on, and by evening 
the emission had _ be- 
come continuous, ta- 
king the form of a 
monster hand with 
outstretched pointing 
finger which the veer- 
ing wind brought 
nearer, ever nearer, 
until it hovered, dark 
and threatening, over 
the trembling city. 
The sun went down 
and left us all bereft 
of light and cheer, 
while the dread accus- 
ing finger, waving 
slowly to and _ fro, 
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REMOVING 


THE VOLCANIC ASHES WHICH FELL 
OBSERVATORY, ON THE SLOPE OF VESUVIUS, DURING THE ERUPTION 


Professor Matteucci 


Photographed by Frank A. Perret 
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IN THE DOORYARD OF THE ROYAL 


writer hurrying to 
his post. For this 
event of which the 
world has read with 
breathless interest, al- 
though its magnitude 
could not have been 
foreseen, Was none 
the less expected. The 
lava had for many 
months been flowing 
from its source high 
up there on the moun- 
tainside, flowing so 
constantly and glow- 
ing so fiercely as to 
prove that the vol- 
canic forces were in a 
highly active state. 
It would seem but to 
have needed - the 
merest touch of 
spring to fan the 
smouldering embers 
into flames of un- 
quenchable fire. 

On the day of the 
5th, then, we were 
there upon the moun- 
tain, where the fall- 
ing sand was coarser 
than at Naples, and 
where it was followed 
soon by showers of 
“Japilli ”—black lava 
crusts of a finger’s 
length too porous to 
be heavy. Towards 
Pompeii the lava 
streams already cut 
the road which wound 
in zigzag up the slop- 
ing cone. The moun- 
tain sent a_ great 
smoke column puffing 
up from out the crater 
like a giant locomo- 
tive, and in that 
cloud voleanic light- 
nings now began to 
play—little writhing 
serpent forms gleam- 
ing through the dark- 
ness with a snappy 
erackling sound and 
never an echoing roar: 
the high - pressure 
phase had well begun. 
Was this indeed to be 
a great eruption? 

By the _ following 
day more lava mouths 
had opened, so low 
upon the mountain- 
side as to menace 
seriously the little 
towns below. Full 
well they knew, those 
dwellers in the region 
of the shadow of 
death, what this 
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Niagara’s roar, but 





might mean for them 





—they knew, they 
feared, and yet they 
hoped! 


Passing the cable- 
railway station and 
skirting the broad 
base of the cone, 
above which hissed 
and roared the great 
discharge, we came at 
last in sight of those 
devastating floods. <A 
man had come to meet 
us from the Fiorenza 
-house. The lava had 
burst forth at eight 
that morning; in four 
hours it had flowed a 
mile, and it was still 
advancing, the smoke 
of its burning filling 
all the sky. Would it 
reach the town, that 
little city over there 
among the vineyards 
lying ajong its one 
straight road like a 
beaded string? To 
answer this we went 
to see the lava at its 
source, to where the 
eruptive force had 
rent the solid ground, 
where, with — swift- 
ness inconceivable, the 
river of fire rushed 
from its prison walls; 
and. there doubt van- 
ished in the fear that 
not little Bosco only, 
but Torre Annunziata 
itself, was endangered 
by this mighty flood. 
But, oh, the wild and 
wondrous beauty of 
its flow as, amid the 
clouds of vapor all 
shot with crimson 
glare, in a_ sort of 
hissing silence, the 
great red stream 
swept cnward, now 
weaving its borders 
into chains of living 
gold, now unfolding 
on its surface curious, 
dazzling, fan-shaped 
figures, and then 
eclipsing all with fiery 
spray—the rapids of 








with a rhythmic rise 
and fall accentuated 
further by the sharp 
staccato crashes’. of 
the lightning. 

At Bosco the lava 
Was nearing the town, 
the inhabitants 
building barricades 
in vain attempts to 
divert its course. 
Here, towards even- 
ing, came the crowds 
from Naples to view 
a spectacle which 
hour by hour became 
more sublime. But 
soon the crater gave 
forth some deafening 
roars which sent the 
visitors off in all 
directions, the trains 
being taken by as- 
sault. 

More lava streams 
burst forth upon the 
mountainside, while 
from the summit a 
pillar of fire shot far 
into the blackness of 
the overhanging 
clouds, magnificently 
terrible, lighting all 
the land and_= sea 
with an_ ever-bright- 
ening glow — surely 
this was the crisis, 
and [ must get me 
to my _ post. by 
train to Resina, then 
up through the dark- 
ness of the smoke-en- 
shrouded base, _ past 
little groups of moun- 
tain-dwellers stan d- 


ing in fearful ex- 
pectation outside 
their threatenad 


homes, up from the 
silence and the night 
to the crater’s blind- 
ing glare, to the din 
of elemental strife, to 
the heart of a great 
voleano exulting in 
its strength. 

The watch-tower of 
science was rocking 
to its base; it was 
difficult to stand 











Niagara portrayed in 





quite still. <A two 





liquid flame! And, 
even «as we stood, 
there came a sudden 
rending sound like 
tearing cloth; then 
with a sobbing roar 
the earth upheaved and the river ef death was doubled. For a 
moment the burning liquid shot upward like a fountain, and then 
the stream flowed on again, but faster, fiercer than before, and 
we lingered still to photograph the sight no other eye had seen. 

It was a pathetic sight to see the peasants standing by while 
devastation overran their fruitful fields. To one who has never 
seen the head of an advancing lava it may be pictured as a giant 
snake of molten stone covered over with dead black scales, be- 
tween which glows the fiery core; but the impression which the 
actual sight of it conveys can never be imagined—an impression 
of a power irresistible, as it burns a tree off at the root or 
crushes down a house, an impression of infernal origin from its 
lurid glare and brimstone breath; but above all the impression of 
fixed, relentless purpose. Knowing the monster to be inanimate, 
explaining all its movements by the most natural of laws, one 
yet credits it with voluntary motion, or at least with inspiration 
by some demon from the Pit. No wender the peasantry cry to 
their saints, for a thing more nearly devilish was never seen on 
earth. 

Back across the mountainside, as taller grew the great smoke 
pillar and louder the thunderclaps back to our sheltering tower 
where the instruments were constantly: in motion, and where we 
must seek out words the least alarming in which to telegraph the 
solemn truth. : 

Another day—a day of destiny, the magie 7th—and another 
trip—no longer by the great cone’s base, for here were falling 
masses weighing tons; but in a wide detour, with watchful. eyes 
cast upward and every sense alert. Far above us loomed the 
crater column which ever since the days of Pliny had been called 
the “ pine,” now showing a dynamic foree far greater than 
before and sending straight into the clouds a constant series of 
great jets as high as the mount itself. The sound was like 


THE APPALLING DISCHARGE 
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FROM THE 
OBSERVATORY 


Photographed by Frank A. Perret foot pendulum would 
sway about six 
inches, and many of 
the instruments were 
moved beyond — their 
scope; but the most 
impressive of these phenomena was the steady, the continuous 
increase. When would the climax come, what might it prove to 
be? Outside we built a fire to roast an egg or two, and sat about 
it making notes. Off to the right a house was burning, perhaps 
the cable-railway station, its yellow flames contrasting strangely 
with the universal red. And then it came—the culmination we so 
long awaited—a shock which nearly threw us down, a blinding 
flash with the noise of a thousand thunders as the mountain 
opened, and the foundations of the world seemed breaking up. 

An are of solid flame spanned the gap to Monte Somma. like a 
devil’s bridge of fire—an infernal counterpart. to the rainbow 
pathway of the gods into Walhalla. Did we not know what that 
must mean for Ottaiano, for San Giuseppe, for other cities of the 
plain? Our hearts were bleeding for them, as if, being on the 
mountain, we were in some degree partakers of its deeds. And 
then, again, the beauty, the sublimity, the grandeur of the erup- 
tion overcame us, as majestically taller grew the fiery pine, and 
wider spread its branches of flashlit smoke. Imagine a column of 
liquid fire a thousand feet in thickness sending its jets two miles 
into the air with a voice of thunder, of the avalanche, the battle, 
and the tempest all combined in one sublime crescendo, each 
surging roar a little higher, a little louder, a little stronger—who 
could but exult in such a scene as this? The glorious power of 
the great voleano, the noble dignity of its action—one felt like 
erying, “ Bravo, Vesuvio! and blessings on you anyway!” 

Electric flashes fell about us—deadly sabre strokes of forking 
flame—and then began the rain of stones, light at first like a 
gentle hail, but always of increasing calibre, till now and then a 
great six-pounder crashed the branches from a tree, and we were 
under fire. Through a partially sheltering wood we made our way 
to a farmer’s hut, where only smaller stones were falling (from 
which a rolled-up overcoat upon one’s head was full protection), 


VOLCANO AS IT APPEARED FROM THE 
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and there waited for the dawn—Palm Sunday—which for us would 
better have been called the Pine. For in the light of day was seen 
a most majestic column of white and curded vapors, like a giant 
fleece. Three miles and upward grew that wondrous tree; for the 
lava floods had about run their course—had devastated Bosco, had 
almost reached the greater town below, and now the moisture- 
laden gases tore their upward way without restraint to form this 
growing, spreading, and ever-changing pile of glistening cloud. 

That night I went to Naples, the panic-stricken city. Pro- 
cessions bearing images of saints patrolled the streets, and on every 
open square groups of distracted people stood gazing at the moun- 
tain, which, in the light of morning, showed its towering pine-tree 
changed to a dingy cloud of ashes filling half the sky. 

It was no light task, that trip back to my mountain home. No 
trains nor trams were running, and only a heavy bribe had power 
to secure one a cab. The road was filled with refugees—sick, aged, 
and infirm, brought in on military carts covered thick with sand 
and ash. Whole families, their few belongings packed upon the 
little donkey’s back, plodded patiently along, all fleeing from the 
Great Destroyer. It has been said that this eruption gave time 
to get away, and that loss of life was quite ,preventable; let me 
relate just one remark I overheard in passing. A little girl called 
to: her father, “ Perhaps it might be better if we tried to get to 
Barra.” They had left their little home, were escaping from the 
mountain, but where were they to go? 

Before we reached Resina the heavy sand was falling thickly 
and the horse could go no farther. So I proceeded on foot, and 
soon I saw enacted scenes which Pompeians must have witnessed 
in the last days of their town. Balls of hot mud the size of wal- 
nuts pelted down, and in the darkness the few remaining persons 
could just be made out darting into doorways, under wagons, any- 
where for shelter from the blast. 

With Mormile, the station-master, who volunteered to send the 
telegrams, I toiled up the sand-covered railway to our observa- 
tory, where the rain of stones had changed to one of sand, but a 
sand so heavy and so thickly falling that we cleared six tons from 
one roof-terrace on that day. So began this most disastrous phase 
of the eruption, while avalanches of hot ashes rushed with fright- 
ful speed in all directions, and a changing wind carried the crater 
cloud impartially to all Vesuvian towns, excepting those already 
invested by the lava. 

We made another exploration tour over the ash-covered lava- 
fields, whose white and ghostly shapes, outlined against the black 
eruption cloud, formed a curious contrast, the very negative of 
what had been before. My chief and I had gone ahead to take a 
photograph, when down upon us swept the eruption cloud, bring- 
ing absolute darkness, a darkness which could indeed be felt. 
“Unite!” called Matteucci, in stentorian tones until they came, 
those sturdy carabiniers, and there we stood and bore the blast 
of cutting sand and the deadly vapors from the Pit. ‘ Courage! 
patience! It will pass; it must pass;” and pass it did, but whether 
in five minutes or in fifty, I cannot say. 
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Farther southward all was clear and quiet. The flattened cone 
scarcely showed the place where once had stood—was it years ago 
or only days?—the Casa Fiorenza. From the great wide crater 
rose that cloud of gas and ash—rose, arched, and then swept down 
upon the earth like a besom of destruction. In the middle dis- 
tance smoked the ruined cities by which upon our maps we marked 
the lava’s course. Ah, the deep, the piercing sadness of that day 
and hour! To see the dark cloud of the eruption rolling down 
upon and blotting out a town, the ships in every little harbor 
taking refugees to Naples, to hear the church-bells tolling and 
the siren wail of some great steamer lost in that awful thickness. 
The deadly silence of the great volcano, the little dead birds, the 
Campania Felix lying in dust and ashes; no sights but those of 
sorrow, no sounds but of mourning, no sunlight, no fragrance, no 
color! Yet we knew that the worst was past, that this was but 
reaction; that down there in the world below the noble Duke and 
Duchess of Aosta inspired the saying work and comforted the 
terror-stricken souls. 

Weird and curious was our life in that week of midday dark- 
ness under the falling sand. There came a night of peril—a peril 
deadlier, more insidious, than any we had faced before. It was 
noontime of the 18th when first we felt the symptoms of 
asphyxiating gas. The eruption was considered to be almost at 
an end, but for the falling ashes from the still grandly awful pine, 
and it was these products of the crater which a cyclone from the 
east swept down upon us in the afternoon, blowing gas and ashes 
through closed doors and windows till one could not see across a 
room. Professor Matteucci had gone over to the barracks a hun- 
dred yards across the road, leaving ine with three employees, of 
whom one old man seemed almost overcome. I determined to go 
for help, and with one man started out in the great sand blizzard. 
We felt the way with our feet, for we could not see an inch. As 
far as the gate all went well enough, but once upon the deeply 
covered road we were lost as completely as in a desert. Striving 
to guide ourselves by the whirling wind, but often forced to turn 
about for breath, we lost our bearings and plunged along, gasping 
the irrespirable air, and only hoping we were going straight. No, 
it could not be; we must have travelled twice the distance, and, 
shouting in each other’s ears, we decided to go back. The others 
would either stay the night or form a line and come to us, for 
they were many. Down a steep incline we almost fell—that must 
be where the hens, poor things! were kept—the other way, then; 
and after an age of struggling on we came to something harder 
than the blast—could it be a tree? It proved to be a pole of the 
buried railway, and, keeping the direction, we reached the gate at 
last, filled with enduring pity for the blind. And then they came, 
all on a rope, soldiers, carabiniers, a family with three young 
children, and a youth of twenty suffering from bronchitis. We 
passed the water round, washed sand and ashes from the bleeding 
lips, then stalked about in the thickening gloom discussing ways 
and means. Lime-water to absorb the gas, oxygen to make a 

(Continued on page 1143.) 





























Photographed by Frank A, Perret 


HIGH-PRESSURE PHASE BEGINS. ON THE ROAD IN THE FOREGROUND MAY BE SEEN THE PEASANTS OF NEIGHBORING VILLAGES 
FLEEING TO- SAFETY 
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TO DREYFUS VINDICATED 


By ROBERT UNDERWOOD JOHNSON 








fighting with her sword 
! 


OLDIER of Justice, 


Since thine was broken! Who need now despair 


To lead a hope forlorn against the throng! 
For what did David dare 

Before Goliath worthy this compare— 
Thou in the darkness fronting leaguéed wrong? 
What true and fainting cause shall not be heir 
Of all thy courage—more than miser’s hoard! 
In times remote, when some preposterous II 
Man has not yet imagined, shall be King, 

While comfortable Freedom nods,— 
And Three shall meet to slay the usurping thing, 
Thy name recalled shall clinch their potent will, 
And as they cry, “He won—what greater odds!”’ 

They shall become as gods. 


Oh, what a star is one man’s steadfastness, 
To reckon from, to follow, and to bless! 
Thou that didst late belong 


To every land but France—the unribboned Knight 


To whom her honor and thine own were one: 

Now, on the morrow of thy faithful fight 
When once more shines the sun 
And all the weak are strong, 

No less we call thee ours 

That thou art doubly hers, the while she showers 
On thine unhumbled head 

Her penitential laurels and her flowers, 

As might we on one risen from the dead:— 
France, generous at last, 


Impassioned nobly to retrieve her passion ovcrpast. 


Oh, tremble, all oppressors, where ye be— 
Throne, senate, mansion, mart, or factory; 
One against many, many against few; 


Ye poor, once crushed, that crush your own anew; 


Ours, too, thy champions! Who shall dare 
say 

The sordid time doth lack of chivalry, 

When men thus all renounce, all cast away, 

To walk with martyrs through a flaming sea! 

Picquart!—how jealously will Life patrol 

The paths of peril whither he is sent. 
Zola!—too early gone! 

Whose taking even Death might well repent, 

Though ’t was to enrich that greater Pantheon 

Where dwell the spirits of the brave of soul. 

Yet doth thy triumph find its better part, 

Soldier of Mercy, in thine own great heart, 

That, in the vision of thy loneliest time, 

Learned, like the poet, ‘All revenge is crime.” 


But though thine enemies may never feel 

The gyves that with injustice mangled thee, 

Pierced shall their souls be by a sharper steel 

The blade of conscience—faultless weaponry! 
Though, free from Law’s reprisal, 

They lie within no dank and sheathing cell 

Where horror doth approximate to hell; 

Though they may never, near the brink of death, 

Accuse with proud, pure hands the God of Light; 
Yet is the day their night; 

Yet is the world their prison, and their breath 

But the slow poison of the world’s despisal. 

Leave them—so deaf to pity—unto Him 

Who taught thee pity in thine exile caged 
dim. 


ENVOI 


Ye vulgar rich, new risen from the mud, 
Despoilers of the flower in the bud: 

For justice is the orbit of God’s day, 

And He hath promised that He will repay. 


THE MONMOUTH COUNTY HORSE SHOW AT HOLYWOOD PARK, LONG BRANCH 
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A Search after Realities 
By H. G. WELLS 


Author of «The War of the Worlds,’’ «« When the Sleeper Wakes,’’ etc. 
Iilustrated by Vernon Howe Bailey and E. V. Nadherny 
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seem enormous. 


DISCONTENTS : . , . 
And there is no perceptible fall in wages going on. On the 


ET us now look a little at another aspect of this process of whole, wages tend to rise. For almost all sorts of men, for 
individualistic competition which is the economic process working women who are not “ refined,” there is a limitless field 
in America, and which is giving us on its upper side the of employment. The fact that a growing proportion of the 
spenders of Fifth Avenue, the slow accumulators of the wealth of the community is passing into the hands of a small 
Astor type, and the great getters of the giant business minority of successful getters is masked to superficial observation 

organizations, the trusts and acquisitive finance. We have con- by the enormous increase of the total wealth. The growth 
cluded that this process of free and open competition in business process overrides the economic process, and may continue to do 
which, clearly, the framers of the American Constitution imagined so for many years. 
to be immortal, does, as a matter of fact, tend to kill itself So that the great mass of the population is not consciously 
through the advantage property gives in the acquisition of more defeated in the economic game. It is only failing to get a large 
property. But before we can go on to estimate the further future share in the increment of wealth. The European reader must 
of this process, we must experiment with another question. What dismiss from his mind any conception of the general American 
is happening to those who have not got and who are not getting population as a mass of people undergoing impoverishment 
wealth; who are, in fact, falling back in the competition? through the enrichment of the few. He must substitute for that 
Now, there can be little doubt to any one who goes to and fro figure a mass of people, very busy, roughly prosperous, generally 
in America that in spite of the huge accumulation of property self-satisfied, but ever and again stirred to bouts of irascibility 
in a few hands that is now in progress, there is still no general and suspicion, which is inundated by a constantly swelling flood 
effect of impoverishment. To me, coming from London to New of prosperity that pours through it and over it and passes by it, 
York, the effect of the crowd in the trolley-cars and subways and without changing or enriching it at all. Ever and again it is 
streets was one of exceptional prosperity. New York has, no irritated by some rise in price, and advance in coal, for example, 
doubt, its effects of noise, disorder, discomfort, and a sort of or meat or rent, that swallows up some anticipated gain, but 
brutality, but to begin with, one sees nothing of the underfed that is an entirely different thing from want or distress, from 
people, the numerous dingily clad and grayly housed people who the fireless hungering poverty of Europe. 
catch the eye in London. Even in the congested arteries, the Nevertheless, the sense of losing develops and spreads in the 
filthy back streets of the East Side, I found myself saying, as a . mass of the American people. Privations are not needed to create 
thing remarkable, “ These people have money to spend.” In Lon- a sense of economic disadvantage; thwarted hopes suffice. The 
don one travels long distances for two cents, and great regiments speed and pressure of work here is mucli greater than in Europe; 
of people walk; in New York the universal fare is five cents, and the impatience for realization intenser. The average American 
everybody rides. Common people are better gloved and_ better comes into life prepared to “ get on,” and ready to subordinate 
booted in America than in any European country I know, in spite most things in life to that. He encounters a rising standard of 
of the higher prices for clothing here; the men wear ready-made living. He finds it more difficult to get on than his father did 
suits, it is true, to a much greater extent, but they are newer before him. He is perplexed and irritated by the spectacle of 
and brighter than the London clerk’s carefully brushed, tailor- lavish spending and the report of gigantic accumulations that 
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Drawn by E. V. Nadherny 


The Drowsy Messenger Boy in the Subway Train 


“T BECAME AWARE OF A LITTLE LAD SITTING OPPOSITE ME, A CHILDISH-FACED, DELICATE LITTLE CREATURE OF ELEVEN YEARS 
OLD OR SO, WEARING THE UNIFORM OF A BOY MESSENGER, HE DROOPED WITH FATIGUE ” 
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LITTERED EAST SIDE AT BAYARD AND FORSYTH STREETS 
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outshine his utmost possibilities of enjoyment or success. He is 
a busy and industrious man, greatly preoccupied by the struggle, 
but when he stops to think and talk at all there can be little 
doubt that his outlook is a disillusioned one, more and more 
tinged with a deepening discontent. 


THE WASTE OF CHILDREN 


But the state of mind of the average American we have to 
consider later. That is the central problem of this horoscope we 
contemplate. Before we come to that we have to sketch out all 
the broad aspects of the situation with which that mind has to 
deal. 

Now, in the preceding paper I tried to convey my impression 
of the spending and wealth-getting of this vast community; I 
tried to convey how irresponsible it was, how unpremeditated. 
The American rich have, as it were, floated up out of a confused 
struggle of equal individuals. That individualistic commercial 
struggle has not only flung up these rich to their own and the 
world’s amazement; it is also, with an equal blindness, crushing 
and maiming great mutitudes of souls. But this is a fact that 
does not smite upon one’s attention at the outset. The English 
visitor to the great towns sees the spending, sees the general 
prosperity, the universal air of confident pride; he must go out 
of his way to find the underside to these things. 

One little thing set me questioning. I had been, one Sunday 
night, down-town, supping and talking with Mr. Abraham Cahan 
about “ East Side,” that strange city within a city, which has a 
drama of its own and a literature and a press, and about Russia 
and her problem, and I was returning on the subway about two 
o'clock in the morning. I became aware of a little lad sitting 
opposite me, a childish-faced, delicate little creature of eleven 
years old or so, wearing the uniform of a boy messenger. He 
drooped with fatigue, roused himself with a start, edged off his 
seat with a sigh, 
stepped off the car, 
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cial order about us. We find ourselves in a life of huge confusions 
and many cruelties; we plan this and that to remedy and improve, 
but very few of us go down to the ideas that begot these ugly 
conditions, the laws, the usages, and liberties that are now in 
their detailed expansion so perplexing, intricate, and overwhelm- 
ing. Yet the life of man is altogether made up of will cast into 
the mould of ideas, and only by correcting ideas, changing ideas, 
and replacing ideas, are any ameliorations and advances to be 
achieved in human destiny. All other things are subordinate to 
that. 

Now, the theory of liberty upon which the liberalism of Great 
Britain, the Constitution of the United States, and the bourgeois 
republic of France rests, assumes that all men are free and equal. 
They are all tacitly supposed to be adult and immortal; they are 
sovereign over their property and over their wives and children, 
and everything is framed with a view to insuring them security 
in the enjoyment of their rights. No doubt this was a_ better 
theory than that of the divine right of kings. against which it 
did triumphant battle, but it does, as one sees it to-day, fall 
most extraordinarily short of the truth, and only a few logical 
fanatics have ever tried to carry it out to its complete conse- 
quences. For example, it ignored the facts that more than half 
ofthe adult people in a country are women, and that all the 
men and women of a country, taken together, are hardly as 
numerous and far less important to the welfare of that country 
than the individuals under age. It regarded living as just living, 
a stupid dead level of egotistical effort and enjoyment; it was 
blind to the fact that living is part growing, part learning, part 
dying to make way and altogether service and sacrifice. It 
asserted that the care and education of children, and business 
bargains affecting the employment and welfare of women and 
children, are private affairs. It resisted the compulsory educa- 
tion of children and factory legislation, therefore, with extraor- 
dinary persistence and bitterness. The common sense of the three 
great progressive na- 
tions concerned has 
been stronger than 





and was vanishing up- 
stairs into the electric 
glare of Kighth Street 
as the train ran out 
of the station. 

“What on earth,” 
said I, “is that baby 
doing abroad at this 
time of night?” 

For me this weary 
little wretch became 
the irritant centre of 
a painful region of in- 
quiry. “How many 
hours a day may a 
child work in New 
York?” I began to ask 
people, “and when 
may a boy leave 
school ?” 

I had blundered, I 
found, upon the weak- 
est spot in America’s 
fine front of national 
well-being. My eyes 
were opened to the 
childish newsboys who 
sold me papers, and 
the little bootblacks 
at the street corners. 
Nocturnal child em- 
ployment is a_ social 
abomination. I gath- 
ered stories of juven- 
ile vice, of lads of 
nine and ten suffer- 
ing from terrible dis- 
eases, of the contin- 
gent sent by these 
messengers to the hos- 
pitals and jails. I 
began to realize an- 
other aspect of that 
great theory of the 
liberty of property 
and the subordination 
of the state to busi- 
ness, upon which 
American institutions 
are based. That 
theory has no regard 
for children. Indeed, 
it is a theory that dis- 
regards women and 
children, the cardinal 
facts of life, alto- 
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their theory, but to 
this day enormous so- 
cial evils are to be 
traced to that passion- 
ate jealousy of state 
intervention between 
a man and his wife, 
his children, and other 
property, which is the 
distinctive | unprece- 
dented feature of the 
originally middle-class 
modern organization 
of society upon com- 
mercial and _ indus- 
trial conceptions in 
which we are all (and 
America most deeply) 
living. 

I began with a 
drowsy little messen- 
ger boy in the New 
York Subway. Before 
I had done with the 
question I had come 
upon amazing things. 
Just think of it: this 
richest, greatest coun- 
try the world has ever 
seen has over 1,700,- 
000 children under 
fifteen years of age 
toiling in fields, fac- 
tories, mines, and 
workshops. And 
Robert  Hunter— 
whose Poverty, if I 
were autocrat, should 
be compulsory read- 
ing for every  pros- 
perous adult in the 
United States — tells 
me of “not less than 
eighty thousand chil- 
dren, most of whom 
are little girls, at 
present employed in 
the textile mills of 
this country. In the 
South there are now 
six times as many 
children at work as 
there were twenty 
years ago. Child 
labor is increasing 











gether. They are 

private things. ... 
It is curious how 

little we, who live in 
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The Breaker Boys at a Pennsylvania Colliery 


yearly in that section 
sith fea NE a | of the country. Each 
year more little ones 
are brought in from 


the dawning light of a “FOR TEN OR ELEVEN HOURS A DAY, CHILDREN OF TEN AND ELEVEN STOOP the fields and hills to 
new time, question OVER THE CHUTE AND PICK OUT THR SLATE AND OLfHER IMPURITIES FROM live in the degrading 


the intellectual as- THE COAL AS It MOVES PAST THEM, THE AIR IS BLACK WITH COAL DUST, 


sumptions of the so- AND THE ROAR IS DEAFENING” 


atmosphere of the 
mill towns.”... 
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Children are de- 


late Georgian times. 





liberately imported by 
the Italians. I 
gathered from Com- 
missioner Watchorn, 
at Ellis Island, that 
the proportion of 
little nephews and 
nieces, friends’ sons, 
and so forth, brought 
in by them is pecu- 
liarly high, and I 
heard him try and 
condemn a doubtful 
ease. It was a par- 
ticularly unattract- 
ive Italian in charge 
of a dull-eyed little 
boy of no ascertain- 
able relationship. ... 

In the worst days 
of cotton-milling in 
England the condi- 
tions were hardly 
worse than those now 
existing in the South. 
Children, the tiniest 
and frailest, of five 
and six years of age, 
rise in the morning, 
and, like old men and 
women, go to the 
mills to do_ their 
day’s labor; and 
when they return 
home “ wearily fling 
themselves on their 
beds, too tired to take 
off their clothes.” 
Many children work 
all night—‘“in the 
maddening racket of 
the machinery, in an 
atmosphere —unsani- 
tary and clouded with 
humidity and lint.” 

“Tt will be long,” 
adds Mr. Hunter, in 
his description, ‘‘ be- 
fore I forget the face 
of a little boy of six 
years, with his hands 








We got ahead with 
factory legislation by 
; no peculiar virtue in 
our statecraft; it was 
just the revenge the 
landlords took upon 
the manufacturers 
for reform and _ free 
trade in corn and 


food. 

In America the 
manufacturers have 
had things to them- 
selves, 


And America has 
difficulties to encoun 
ter of which we know 
nothing. In the mat- 
ter of labor legisla- 
tion, each State 
Legislature is su- 
preme; in each separ- 
ate State the forces 
of light and progress 
must fight the battle 
of the children and 
the future over again 





against interests, lies, 
prejudice, and stu 
pidity. Each State 


pleads the bad ex- 
ample of another 
State, and there is 
always the — threat 
that capital will 
withdraw. No na- 
tional minimum _— is 
possible under exist 
ing conditions. And 
when the laws have 
passed there is. still 
the universal con- 
tempt for State con- 
trol to reckon with, 
the impossibilities of 
enforcement. Illinois, 
for instance, seandal- 
ized at the spectacle 
of children in those 
n. filthy  stockyards, 
age agate: ankle-deep in blood, 
cleaning intestines 














stretched forward to 





rearrange a bit of 
machinery, his pallid 
face. and spare form 


and trimming meat, 


Drawn by Vernon Howe Bailey 
recently passed a 


Beneath New York's Elevated Railtoad Tracks at Chatham Square child-labor law that 


raised the minimum 


already showing the ““M1TE DARKENED STREET BENEATH NEW YORK’S ELEVATED RAILROAD . . . AND d 
physical effects _of THE LOWERMOST HELL OF CHILD-SUFFERING ARE . . . INEXORABLE  CONSE- age for such employ- 
labor. = This child, QUENCES OF THE SAME UNDISCIPLINED WAY OF LIVING” ment to sixteen; but 

evasion, they told me 


six years of age, was 
working twelve hours 
a day.” 

From Mr. Spargo’s Bitter Cry of the Children TI learn this 
much of the joys of certain among the youth of Pennsylvania: 

“For ten or eleven hours a day, children of ten and eleven 
stoop over the chute and pick out the slate and other impurities 
from the coal as it moves past them. The air is black with coal 
dust, and the roar of the crushers, screens, and rushing mill-race 
of coal is deafening. Sometimes one of the children falls into 
the machinery and is terribly mangled, or slips into the chute 
and is smothered to death. Many children are killed in this way. 
Many others, after a time, contract coal-miners’ asthma and con- 
sumption, which gradually undermine their health. Breathing 
continually, day after day, the clouds of coal dust, their lungs 
become black and choked with small particles of anthracite.” ... 

In Massachusetts, at Fall River, the Hon. J. F. Carey tells us 
how little naked boys, free Americans, work for Mr. Borden, the 
New York millionaire, packing cloth into bleaching vats, inv a 
bath of chemicals that bleaches their little bodies like the bodies 
of lepers.... 

Well, we English have no right to condemn the Americans -for 
these things. The history of our own industrial development is 
black with the blood of tortured and murdered children. America 
still has the factory serfs. New Jersey sends her pauper children 
South to-day into worse than slavery, but, as Cottle tells in his 
reminiscences of Southey and Coleridge, that is precisely the same 
wretched export Bristol packed off to feed the mills of Manchester in 
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in Chicago, was sim- 
ple and easy New 
York, too, can show by its statute-books that my drowsy 
nocturnal messenger boy was illegal and impossible... . 

This is the bottemest end. of the scale that at the top has all 
the lavish spending of Fifth Avenue, the joyous, wanton giving 
of Mr. Andrew Carnegie. Equally with these things it is an un- 
premeditated consequence of an inadequate theory of freedom. 
The foolish extravagances of the rich, the architectural bathos 
of Newport, the dingy, noisy, economie jumble of central and 
south Chicago, the Standard Oil offices in Broadway, the darkened 
streets beneath New York’s elevated railroad, the littered ugli- 
ness of Niagara’s banks, and the lowermost hell of child suffering 
are all so many accordant aspects and inexorable consequences 
of the same undisciplined way of living. Let each man push for 
himself,—it comes to these things... . 

So far as our purpose of casting a horoscope goes, we have 
particularly to note this as affecting the future: these working 
children cannot be learning to read—though they will presently 
be having votes—they cannot grow up fit to bear arms, to be in 
any sense but a vile computing sweater’s sense, men. So, miser- 
ably, they will avenge themselves by supplying the stuff for vice, 
for crime, for yet more criminal and corrupt political manipula- 
tions. One million seven hundred children, practically unedu- 
cated, are toiling over here, and growing up, darkened, marred, 
and dangerous, into the American future | am seeking to forecast. 

To be Continued, 
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VESUVIUS AS IT APPEARS TO-DAY, ITS SUMMIT BLAS 


This extraordinary photograph was taken by Mr. Frank A. Perret, of the Royal Observatory on Vesuvius. It — at bg = 
The conformation of the new crater formed at that time may be plainly seen. The cone is several hundred yards 
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Photographed by Frank A. Perret 


BLASTED BY THE GREAT ERUPTION OF LAST APRIL 


shows at close range the present appearance of the volcano, 


with its summit truncated by the devastating eruption of April 4-24. 
indred yards lower than it was, and 


the crater basin now measures almost half a mile across, with an unfathomable depth 







































































THE CLAMBAKE 
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HIS announcement, in the midst of a heterogeneous dis- 
play of general goods in the store window, including stove- 
polish, fly-paper, and gingham-aprons, arrests with its 
large black type the attention of the passersby, and the 
mere reading of it is enough to make one’s mouth water. 

To the majority of summer pleasure-seekers in New England, 
the word clambake calls up visions of some rocky park or crescent 
beach down the bay, with merry-go-rounds, loop-the-loops, and 
numerous other diversions of the same sort, and a dinner in a long 
shedlike dining-hall with steamed clams as the piéce de resistance— 
a very good dinner indeed, and filling at the price; and many dine 
thus, serene in the delusion that they are eating clambake instead 
of merely shore dinner. 

But the real bake flavor presaged by the bill in the old store 
window is found in a less sophisticated atmosphere. It is obtained 
only when the clams, corn, cnions, fish, sweet potatoes, everything, 
indeed, except the watermelon, are combined in one glorious mass 
and cooked in the open in the good old way of bakes. Doubtless, 
long before the Pilgrims landed on Plymouth Rock the Indians 
feasted thus, with grunts of satisfaction, squatting on the shores 
around their steaming piles of rockweed-covered clams and fish. 

The appointed day arrives, fair and hot, as befitting clambake 
weather. Breakfast is lightly dealt with, for every opportunity 
is seized to develop an appetite beyond Thanksgiving-dinner ca- 
pacity, in order to be in moderately fair trim. And as a further 
aid in this direction it is better to start in comfortable season and 
walk two or three 
miles, than to wait 
for the lingering 
“barge.” Out in the 
country the heat 
hangs vibrant along 
the stone-walls that 
flank the dusty way, 
and drowsy summer 
noises fill the air. Al- 
though early, the 
travel is all in one 
direction, towards the 
bake, and the sun 
beats down on _ the 
vehicles and_ pedes- 
trians that are dotted 
along the road, and al- 
ready a few arrivals 
are turning down the 
grassy lane beyond the 
old red barn, with the 
schooner sailing wing- 
and-wing atop the 
cupola. 

The waters of the 
cove twinkle through 
the orchard trees, and 
signs of great ac- 
tivity appear on the 
green slope that 
reaches gently back 


from high - water 
mark, 

Behind the frame He, 
building where the : ' 25 
Grange folk hold their ead oo 
meetings is a great As 
canopy which shades 
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long rows of tables, 
and men and women oe 
move in and out, and 





festive occasion, is taken seriously by the makers thereof. There 
are shouts and hurryings amid strewn boxes and barrels, baskets 
and canvas. There are delays and confusions, but always steadily 
grows the bake until it is spread smoking on the long tables under 
the sheltering canopy, where it disappears, simultaneously with 
hundreds of eager appetites. But this is anticipating, for as yet 
the preparations are in an early stage, and there is much to be 
done even before the hot stones are ready to receive the bake. 

In a convenient open space, not far back from the salt-water, 
blazes and crackles a great rectangular pyre, accenting the heat 
of the day, and intermingled with the blazing wood are many 
large round stones which will be red hot and ready for the clams 
when the fire has burned itself out. Scattered at a safe distance, 
like offerings awaiting the sacrifice, are the various ingredients of 
the bake. At one side lies a pile of moist, green, rock-weed, red- 
olent of the ebb tide, and an old ribbed and patched gray canvas, 
a relic of hard service on some battered skiff, which now lies de- 
caying and forgotten in the eel-grass. 

And the chams! There are baskets and barrels of them ranged 
under an old apple tree, and they were dug at this very morning’s 
low tide. No big, case-hardened old bivalves these, with necks as 
big as one’s little finger, but the small, pale-shelled kind that are 
so tender and delicate of flavor. 

Behind this barricade of clams in the mottled shade of the tree, 
Uncle Jerry, a veteran of many bakes, together with several 
kindred spirits, are conducting a miniature husking-bee, the while 
they call to mind the 
bakes of former years. 
Uncle Jerry, seated on 
his upturned ‘“ kag,” 
and his cronies, in the 
cool shade amidst 
their corn, with the 
stir and bustle all 
about them, are 
serenely unconscious 
of the need of any 
excitement or neces- 
sity for hurry. 

Out in the sunlight 
the fire roars and 
crackles, while 
through the hot haze 
the bare-armed work- 
ers are seen moving 
to and fro. A goodly 
number of “ hoss-and- 
teams” are anchored 
along the stone-walls 
by this time, and the 
ground is beginning 
to swarm with people, 
old and young, many 
in their “Sunday 
best ” and all with 
keen-edged appetites, 
and under the canopy 
a sprinkling of folk 
who wish to make 
sure of places at the 
feast have already 
planted themselves at 
the tables. 

As the fire gradually 
burns low, allowing 
the round stones to 
settle into their bed, 
men armed with long- 
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intense heat allowing no one a more inti- 
mate approach than a plunge with averted 
head and a jump back to a breathing place. 
With much scrambling and choking and 
raking, the hot stones are laid compara- 
tively bare, a scorching foundation. 

Up to this time the presiding genius of 
the bake has been  superintending the 
general preparations, but now he turns his 
entire attention to the bake-hole. He is a 
tall man with a Roman nose and whitish- 
gray moustache, and from the shadow of 
the turned-down brim of his straw-hat his 
keen eye misses not the smallest detail of 
the proceedings. Moving nervously about, 
he shouts almost continually his orders 
and comments, now insistently, now jocu- 
larly, urging to haste, and withal not idle- 
handed himself. 

Under his direction the rock-weed slaps 
onto the hot stones in great forkfuls, hiss- 
ing as if in protest, and sending a mighty 
cloud of steam to mingle with the sun- 
shine. Figures dart hither and thither, one 
moment dim silhouettes in the steam, the 
next emerging suddenly into sunlight. 
Among the ring of onlookers standing more 
or less in the way, are sure to be visiting 
bake authorities, who exchange occasional 
deprecatory comments. 

“Great way to make a bake that is; 
ought to see Jim Collins up to Bungtown 
make a bake. This feller yells like he was 
to a fire.” 

Despite jealous criticism, however, the 
work goes merrily on. The last stone is 
obliterated by the reck-weed, the wire net- 
ting placed on top, and it is time to “ put 
in” the bake. 

“Now for your clams—bring ’em along 
now, lively. Here—dump ’em right on, 
dump ’em right on—git a move on you 
there, you fellows! Where those sweet 
potatoes ?” 

One voice rises above the babel, and 
under its guidance clams, corn stripped 
of all but the inner husk, onions, paper- 
wrapped blue-fish, pans of cloth-covered 
dressing, potatoes, even sausages and 
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lobsters, grow in their steaming bed in variegated profusion until 
the last box has been emptied and the last clam planted. 
It is an appetizing heap and suggests pieasant anticipation of 
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BEHAVES AS YOUTH GENERALLY DOES WIEN WITHOUT RESTRAINT 


bring forth. But not yet is the time for 


The men quickly cover the edibles with a canvas, and heap on 
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the remaining rock-weed, and increased 
volume of steam ascends until confined by 
the tinal overspreading canvas, for after all 
it is more literally a “steam” than a 
“ bake.” 

But in the depths of that innocent-looking 
pile is cooking a feast fit for the gods. The 
air is cleared and the hubbub is subsided. 
Hundreds of people swarm from orchard 
to bake-hole and are still arriving on foot 
and in vehicles of every description, from 
plainest farm-wagon to occasional runabout, 
from town. Farmers and their families 
from the surrounding country exchange 
greetings, many for the first time since the 
last annual bake, and a general feeling of 
jollity pervades the gathering. The vast 
canopy casts a mellow shadow on_ the 
aproned women and boys who are busily 
setting the simple appointments on the long, 
rough tables, at which many staid old 
people already sit awaiting the appearance 
of the first clam. 

Here are all ages of people, from the 
infant in arms to the bent, white-haired old 
man whio moves blinking around in the sun, 
or supports his eighty-odd years on his 
crooked stick and gazes about with a medi- 
tative glance of appreciation. Groups of 
farmers compare crop notes, while the 
womenfolk discuss domestic matters and 
improve the opportunity to exchange all the 
gossip of the country-side. Youth behaves 
as youth generally does when without re- 
straint, and the’ secluded bit of stone-wall 
finds much favor with the rural swain and 
his lady love. 

But eyes, both vouthful and aged, fre- 
quently revert expectantly to the canvas- 
covered heap in the open, from which here 
and there escape little telltale wisps of 
steam. 

The time is not long from the putting 
in of the bake to the opening thereof, al- 
though judged by the state of one’s appetite 
it might be three hours instead of some- 
thing short of one. 

But finally, when the seats are filled at 
the tables, and the possessors of too 





impatient appetites are sure the bake will be spoiled by reason 
of “ doing” too long, he of the keen eye and his attending force, 
centralize again around the canvas. 

They seem “ mortal slow’. in their movements, but at last the 
word is given and away cofnes the canvas, releasing a pent-up cloud 
of fragrant steam. 

A couple fork aside the rock-weed and turn back the inner 
canvas, and there rises that most appetizing yet indescribable 
odor of the clambake. The waiters elbow each other, crowding 
around the steaming pile, and the first instalment of clams is soon 
scooped out and hustled to the tables. 

Woe to him who has delayed thus long before seeking a place 
at the board! 

The waters of the cove glint and glisten through the orchard 
trees, enhancing the beauty of perfect September noontide, but the 
people gathered at the tables are oblivious to all save the business 
of the hour, which is to eat. 

Pans of steaming clams are no sooner placed at intervals along 
the tables than hands reach forth from everywhere, and the feast 
is on. 

Swiftly moving women in checked calico and ample sunbonnets 
hurry back and forth behind the feasters, and the board groans 
anon with soul-satisfying fare. 

No time is lost in formality or ceremony. From the moment 
the first bivalve strikes the table the meal is begun, and continues 
without cessation as long as appetites hold out. There are usually 
a few people who are experiencing their first bake. Such a one 
doubtfully approaches a few clams with a vague idea that they 
are to be encompassed somehow, but feels at a loss as to the 
method of attack. 

The novice first has to learn how to eat his clam, which, to his 
surprise, has a snout, and is quite different from the quahaugs of 
his former restaurant acquaintance, which he always fondly 
imagined were clams. He takes surreptitious lessons of the be- 
spectacled graybeard next to him, who, with accustomed air, dex- 
terously extracts a clam from his shell, and using the snout 
as a handle dips him in a saucer of melted butter, and takes him 
whole. 

The inexperienced one finds himself so absorbed in this fasci- 
nating contemplation, and with keeping up with the corn and 
potatoes, onions, and blue-fish that follow one another in such 
bewildering succession, the while he is trying to heed requests for 
brownbread, melted butter, salt, and vinegar, that he gets little 
time to eat. 

And still come frequent fleeting voices over his shoulder urging 
who will to have more clams, corn, or fish; and then as he gradu- 
ally clears his plate and listens to these urgings, he begins to 
realize that he has never before really had a square meal. 
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It must indeed be a_ perverted appetite that can _ resist 
the charm of the delicious bake flavor which permeates every- 
thing. 

Yet it is truly an embarrassment of riches—for the constant 
cry is “ Hot clams, hot clams, hot clams! who wants fish, blue- 
fish here?” and in the wake of fish come more corn, sweet potatoes, 
and what not, clamoring to be eaten. Out in the sun the canvas 
is steadily being turned back to accommodate the inroads the 
waiters are making on the bake. And still the feasting goes on, 
and the mounds of shells grow and grow on the tables. 

Words have been few thus far, and relating chiefly to the busi- 
ness in hand, but, little by little, flagging appetites set tongues 
agoing, and there comes a time when the cry of “ hot clams” goes 
by unheeded. 

But there is yet the watermelon! No true bake-eater would 
think of quitting without this final “topping off” bit, and as 
bake appetites are elastic, some can accommodate two or even three 
slabs of melon. 

The feast is done: The feasters reluctantly leave the tables, 
which now present an unrivalled scene of devastatéon, but there 
is no haste of departure. No ofe is seen to jump up and dash off 
to catch a train. It is not that kind of a meal. Every one moves 
deliberately, at peace with himself and all the world. A general 
air of content prevails. No rush and bustle now. People linger 
in groups discussing the merits of the bake, and under the canopy 
the bake-makers reap their reward with a pleasant feeling of 
relaxation after their strenuous efforts of the morning. 

In the Grange hall they are auctioning off cake, which the 
women«buy to take home to Ann Maria and Sarah Ellen, who were 
unfortunate enough to miss the bake. 

Eventually some of the farmers seek out their horses, collect 
their families, and jog away leisurely down the road towards 
home. For many seem loath to depart, and stay on through the 
afternoon, making the most of their outing. The bake-hole lies 
deserted in the hot sun, a scene of ruin, but with the lingering 
pungent odor of the bake strong about it yet. Blackened stones, 
charred rock-weed, a few forlorn, forgotten clims, and a scatter- 
ing of empty boxes, baskets, and corn-husks tell of the feast that 
has been. 

As the afternoon shadows lengthen, the people gradually melt 
away, and among the last are two old cedgers who, much averse 
to moving, have been sitting comfortably in a shady spot smoking 
their pipes. As they trudge up the lane to the road on their home- 
ward way, one musingly relates again to the other how he fared 
at the table. “I had a plenty—a great plenty of everything TI 
wanted,—all except pepper. There wa’n’t no pepper at all near 
where I was. But it was a good bake—an all-fired good 
bake.” 





THE VICTORIOUS HARVARD CREW WHICH WILL ROW AGAINST CAMBRIDGE ON THE THAMES 


Richardson, No. 5 Fish, No. 2 
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Tappan, Bow Newhall, No. 7 


Blagden, Coxswain 


Filley, Stroke 


Bacon (Captain), No. 6 Glass, No. 4 


THE HARVARD CREW SAILED FOR ENGLAND ON JULY 27. THE RACE WILL BE ROWED OVER THE UNIVERSITY COURSE FROM 
PUTNEY TO MORTLAKE ON SEPTEMBER 8 


Cupyright, 1906, by N. W. Penfield 
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t 2 CHAPTER XVIII mother, mildly, “but I don’t quite care for her as 1 do for some 
a girls. She is so very vehement. I do like a young girl to be 
It E ILY MERRILL, going home across the yard through the gentle.” 
a 4 storm, leaning on George Ramsey's arm, gave a little in- “Well, I didn’t see her, mother, in either a gentle or vehement 
o E voluntary sob. It gave the little element of strangeness mood,” said George. “ As nearly as I can find out, she had a pre 
x 4 which was lacking to fascinate the young man. He monitjon who it was when I rang the door-bell, and said she had a 
“dl : pressed Lily’s arm more closely under his own. headache and ran up-stairs to bed.” 
T “Don’t, Lily,” he said, softly. ‘ . “ Why, how do you know?” asked his mother, staring at him. 
iY 4 Lily sobbed again; she almost leaned her head toward George's “ Lily Merrill was there,” replied George, and again he was con- 
dl shoulder. She made a little irresistible nestling motion like a scious of coloring. “ She had come to stay with Maria because her 
child. A aunt was going out. She answered my ring, and so I made a little 
“T can’t help it,” she said, brokenly. “She did look at me so. call on her until Miss Stillman returned and was so surprised to 
“Don’t mind her one bit, Lily,” said George. He half laughed see her premises invaded and her niece missing that I think she 
at the memory of Aunt Maria’s face, even while the tender tone inferred a conspiracy or a burglary. At all events, Lily and I were 
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sounded in his voice. “ Don’t mind that poor old maid.” 

“1 know she must think I have done something dreadful,” sobbed 
Lily. 

* Nonsense!” George said, again, and his pressure of her arm 
tightened. “I was just going when she came in, anyway. There is 
nothing at all to be ashamed of, only—” He hesitated. 

* What?” asked Lily. 

“ Well, to tell you the truth, Lily,” he said then, “ it does look to 
me as if Miss Edgham’s headache was only another way of telling 
me she did not wish to see me.” 

“Oh, I guess not,” said Lily. 

For some reason or other she does not seem to like me,” 
George said, with rather a troubled voice, but he directly 
laughed. 

“I don’t see any reason why she shouldn’t like you,” Lily said. 


summarily dismissed. 1 have just seen Lily home.” 

“ Lily Merrill is pretty, and I think she is a nice, ladylike girl,” 
said Mrs. Ramsey. She told herself that it was not possible that 
George thought seriously of either of these girls, or he would not 
speak so. “ Miss Stillman is very eccentric,” she remarked, depart 
ing from the subject. “I offered to bring her home with me in the 
carriage. I knew you would not mind the extra money. She has 
such a cold that I really wondered that she came at all in such a 
storm; but, no, she seemed fairly indignant at the idea. I never 
saw any one so proud. I asked Mrs. Henry Stillman, but she did 
not like to have her sister-in-law to go alone, so she would not 
accept, either. Do you really mean you think young Maria did not 
want to see you, George?” 

“It looked like it,” George replied, laughing. 

“Why?” asked his mother. 


H They had reached Lily’s door, and the light from the sitting-room “How do I know, mother dear?” 
4 windows shone on her lovely face, past which the snow drifted “T should like to know what reason she has,” cried his mother, 
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like a white veil. 

“Well, I think she doesn’t,” George said, carelessly, “ but you 
are mighty good to say you see no reason why she shouldn't. You 
and I have always been good friends, haven't we, Lily?” 

“Yes,” replied Lily, eagerly.. She lifted her face to the young 
man’s, and her lips pouted almost imperceptibly. It could not have 
been said that she was inviting a kiss, but no man could have 
avoided kissing her. George Ramsey kissed her as naturally 
as he breathed. There seemed to be nothing else to do. It was one 
of the inevitables of life. Then Lily opened the door and _ slid 
into the house with a tremulous good night. George himself felt 
rather tremulous, and also astonished and vexed with himself. He 
had certainly not meant to kiss Lily Merrill. 

When he reached home he found his mother already there, warm- 
ing herself by the sitting-room register. She had gone to the tea- 
party in a carriage (George would not have her walk), but she 
was chilled. She was a delicate, pretty woman. She looked up 


jealously. She looked admiringly at her son. “I would like to 
know who Maria Edgham thinks she is. When I think of the way 
she flew in here and attacked us for not clothing those disreputable 
people across the river, just because they have the same name, 
I cannot help being indignant. I never heard of a young girl's 
doing such a thing. And I think that if she ran off when the bell 
rang, because she thought it was you, it was certainly very rude. 
I think she virtually ascribed more meaning to your call than 
there was.” 

“Lily said she had a headache,” said George, but his own face 
assumed an annoyed expression. That version of Maria’s flight 
had not occurred to him, and he was a very proud fellow. When 
he went up-stairs to his own room he continued wondering whether 
it was possible that Maria, remembering their childish love-affair, 
could have really dreamed that he had called that evening with 
serious intentions, and he grew more and more indignant at the 
idea. Then the memory of that soft, hardly returned kiss which 


i shivering as George entered. “ Where have you been, dear?” she he-had given Lily came to him, and now he did not feel vexed with 
: asked. himself because of it. The memory of the kiss became very 
i George laughed and colored a little. ‘“ Well, mother, I went pleasant to him, and he seemed to feel Lily’s lips upon his own 
; to see one young lady, and saw another,” he replied. like a living flower which thrilled the heart. The next morning, 
: Just then the maid came in with some hot chocolate, which Mrs. when he took the troHey-car in front of his house, Maria was just 
Ramsey always drank before she went to bed, and she asked no passing on her way to school. She was wading rather wearily, 

more questions until the girl had gone; then she resumed the yet still sturdily, through the snow. 
conversation. It had cleared during the night, and there were several inches 
“What do you mean, dear?” she inquired, looking over the rim of drifted snow in places, although some portions of the road were 
<“* of her china cup at her son with a slight anxious contraction of her as bare as if swept by a broom of the winds. Maria, tramping 
4 forehead. through the snow, which was deep just there, merely glanced at 
a a “Well, I felt a little lonely after you went, mother, and _ it George Ramsey, and said good morning. She had plenty of time, 





occurred to me that I would go over and éall on our neighbor.” 
‘On young Maria Edgham?” 
“Yes, mother.” 
Well, suppose it was a polite thing for you to do,” said his 


if she had chosen to do so, to express her regrets at not seeing him 
the evening before. But she said nothing except good morning, 
and George responded rather curtly, raising his hat. He felt it to 
be unmistakable that Maria wished him to understand that she 
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did not care for his particular acquaintance, and the sting which 
his mother had suggested the evening before, that she must con- 
sider that his attentions were significant or she would not take 
so much trouble to repulse them, came over him again. He 
boarded the car, which was late and moving sluggishly through 
the snow. It came to a full stop in front of the Merrill house, 
and George saw Lily’s head behind a stand of ferns in one of the 
front windows. He raised his hat, and she bowed, and he seemed to 
feel again the flowerlike touch of her lips. It was a solace for 
any man, after receiving such an unmistakable rebuff as he had 
just received from Maria Edgham. He had no conception of the 
girl plodding through the snow to her daily task. He did not 
dream that she saw, instead of the snowy road before, a long 
stretch of dreary future, brought about by that very rebuff. But 
she was quite merciless with herself. She would not yield for a 
moment to regrets. She accepted that stretch of dreary future 
with a defiant acquiescence. She bowed pleasantly to the ac- 
quaintances whom she met. They were not many that morning, for 
the road was hardly passable in places, being overcurved with blue, 
diamond-crested, snowlike cascades here and there, and now pre- 
senting ridges like graves. Half-way to the schoolhouse Maria saw 
the village snow-plough drawn by a struggling horse and guided by 
a red-faced man. She stood aside to let it pass. The man did not 
look at her. He frowned ahead at his task. He was quite an old 
man, and bent, but with the red of youth brought forth in his 
cheeks by the frosty air. 

“ Everybody has to work in some way,” Maria thought, “ and 
very few get happiness for their labor.” 

She reflected how soon that man would be lying stiff and stark 
under the wintry snows and the summer heats, and how nothing 
which might trouble him now would matter. She reflected that 
although she herself was younger and had presumably longer to 
live, the time would inevitably come when eyen such unhappi- 
ness as weighed her down this morning would not matter. She 
continued in the ineffectual track which the snow-plough had made, 
with a certain pleas- 
ure in the exertion. 
All Maria’s heights of 
life, her mountain 
summits which she 
would agonize to 
reach, were spiritual. 
Labor in itself could 
never daunt her.  Al- 
ways her spirit, the 4 ee 
finer essence of her, pete ae” 
would soar butterfly- 
like above her toiling 
members. 

It was a_ beautiful 
morning; the trees 
were heavily bent with 
snow which gave out 
lustres like jewels. 
The air had a very 
purity of life on it. 
Maria inhaled the 
frosty clear air, and 
regarded the trees as 
one might have done 
who was taking a 
stimulant. She kept 
her mind upon them, 
and would not think 
of George Ramsey. 

As she neared the 
schoolhouse, the first 
child who ran_ to 
meet her stumbling 
through the = snow, 
was little Jessy Ram- 
sey. Maria forced 
herself to meet smil- 
ingly the upward lovy- 
ing look of those blue 
Ramsey eyes. She 
bent down and kissed 
Jessy, and the little 
thing danced at her 
side in a rapture. 

“They are awful 
warm, my close, 
teacher,” said she. 

“My clothes are 
very warm, teacher,” 
corrected Maria, 
gravely. 

“My clothes are 
very warm, teacher,”. 
said Jessy, obediently. 
Maria caught the 
child up (she was a 
tiny, half-fed little 
thing) in her arms 
and kissed her again. 
Somehow she got a 
measure of comfort 
from it. After all, 
love was love, in 
whatever guise it 
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came, and this was an innocent love which she could admit with 


no question. 
“ That’s a good little girl, dear,” she said, and set Jessy down. 


CHAPTER XIX 


Maria did not go home for ihe Christmas holidays. She was 
very anxious to do so, but she received a letter from Ida Edgham 
which made her resolve to remain where she was. 

“We should be so very glad to have you come home for the holi- 
days, dear,’ wrote Ida, * but of course we know how long the 
journey is, and how little you are earning, and we are all 
well. 

“Your father seems quite well, and so we shall send you some 
little remembrances, and try to console ourselves as best we can 
for your absence.” 

Maria read the letter to her aunt Maria. 

“You won't go one step?” said Aunt Maria, interrogatively. 

“No,” said Maria. She was quite white. Nobody knew how she 
had longed to see her father and little Evelyn, and she had planned 
to go and take Aunt Maria with her, defraying the expenses out of 
her scanty earnings. 

“T wouldn’t go if you were to offer me a thousand dollars,” said 
Aunt Maria. 

“T would not, either,’ responded Maria. She opened the stove 
door and thrust the letter in, and watched it burn. 

She wrote her father a most loving letter, and even a deceptive 
letter because of her affection. She repeated what Ida had written, 
that it was a long journey, and expensive, and she did not think 
it best for her to go home, although she had longed to do so. 

One afternoon, not long after Christmas, when Maria returned 
from school, almost the first words which her aunt said were, “ I 
do hate to see a young man made a fool of.” 

Maria turned pale and Jooked at her aunt. 

“ George Ramsey went past here sleigh-riding with Lily Merrill, 
a little while ago,” 
said Aunt Maria. 
“That girl’s making 
a fool of him.” 

“Lily is a_ nice 
girl, Aunt Maria,” 
Maria said, faintly. 

““Nice enough, but 
she can’t come up to 
him. She never can. 
And when one can’t 
come up, the other has 
to go down. I’ve seen 
it too many times, not 
to know.  There’s 
sleigh-bells now. I 
guess it’s them com- 
ing back. Yes, it is.” 

Maria did not glance 
out of the window, 
and the sleigh with 
its singing bells flew 
past. After supper 
that night she went 
up to her own room. 
She said she had some 
essays to correct. 

“Well, I guess Vl 
step into the other 
side a minute,” said 
Aunt Maria. “ Eun- 
ice went to the sew- 
ing-meeting this after- 
noon, and I want to 
know what they put 
in that barrel for that 
minister out West. I 
don’t believe they had 
enough to half fill it. 
Of all the things they 
sent the last time, 
there wasn’t anything 
fit to be seen.” 

Maria seated her- 
self in her own room 
beside her tiny stove. 
She had a pink shade 
on her lamp_ which 
stood on her little 
centre-table. The exer- 
cises were on the 
table, but she had not 
touched them when 
she heard doors open- 
ing and shutting be- 
low, then a_ step on 
the stairs. She knew 
at once it was Lily. 
Her room door opened 
after a soft knock, 
and Lily glided grace- 
fully in. 

“T knew you were 
up here, dear, for I 
saw your light.” 


Drawn by Harold Matthews Brett 
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Lily seated herself in the chair placed for her, and, as usual, at 
once relapsed into a pose which would have done credit to an art- 
ist’s model, a pose of which she was innocently conscious. She 
cast approving glances at the graceful folds of crimson cashmere 
which swept over her knees, she extended one little foot in its 
pointed shoe, she raised her arms with a gesture peculiar to her 
and placed them behind her head in such a fashion that she 
seemed to be embracing herself. Lily in crimson cashmere, which 
lent its warm glow to her tender cheeks, and even seemed to impart 
a rosy reflection to the gloss of her hair, was ravishing. To-night, 
too, her face wore a new expression, one of triumphant tenderness 
which caused her to look fairly luminous. 

“Tt has been a lovely day, hasn’t it?” she said. 

“Very pleasant,” said Maria. 

“Did you know I went sleigh-riding this afternoon?” 

* Did you?” 

“Yes; George took me out.” 

“That was nice,” said Maria. 

“We went to Wayland. The slcighing is lovely.” 

“T thought it looked so,” said Maria. 

“Tt is. Say, Maria.” 

“ Well?” 

“He said things to me this afternoon that sounded as if he did 
mean them. He did, really.” 

“Did he?” 

“ Do you want me to tell you?” asked Lily, eyeing Maria happily 
and yet a little timidly. 

Maria straightened herself. “If you want to know what I really 
think, Lily,” she said, “[ think no girl should repeat anything 
a man says to her, if she does think he really means it. I think 
it is between the two. I think it should be held sacred. I think 
the girl cheapens it by repeating it, and I don’t think it is fair to 
the man. [ don’t care to hear what Mr. Ramsey said, if you want 
the truth, Lily.” 

Lily looked abashed. “TI dare say you are right, Maria,” she 
said, meekly. “I won't repeat anything he said if you don’t think 
I ought, and don’t want to hear it.” 

“T don’t,” said Maria. 

“Well, I dare say you are right. I won’t repeat it, but I do 
really think he meant what he said.” 

“Is your new dress done?” asked Maria, abruptly. 

“Tt is going to be finished this week,” said Lily. ‘“ Do you think 
[ was horrid proposing to tell you what he said, Maria?” 

“1 don’t, dear,” said Maria, with an odd sensation of tenderness 
for the other, weaker girl whom she had handled in a measure 
roughly with her own stronger character. She looked admiringly 
at her as she spoke. ‘ Nobody can ever really think you horrid,” 
she said. 

“If they did, 1 should think I was horrid my own self,” said 
Lily, with the ready acquiescence in the opinion of another which 
signified the deepest admiration, even to her own detriment, and 
was the redeeming note in her character. Lily ventured to say 
something more about George Ramsey, encouraged by Maria’s 
friendliness, but she met with such scanty sympathy that she re- 
frained. She arose soon, and said she thought she must go home. 

“Don’t hurry,” Maria said, conventionally, but Lily kissed Maria 
and went. 

The next morning, before Maria had started for school, Lily 
Merrill came running across the yard, and knocked at the side 
door. 

She always knocked unless she was quite sure that Maria 
was alone. She was afraid of her aunt. Aunt Maria opened the 
door, and Lily shrank a little before her, in spite of the wonderful 
glowing radiance which lit her lovely face that morning. 

“Good morning, Miss Stillman,” said Lily, timidly. 

“Well?” said Aunt Maria. The word was equivalent to, “* What 
do you want?” 

“Has Mayia gone?” asked Lily. 

“No; she is getting dressed.” 

“Can I run up to her room and see her a minute? I have some- 
thing particular I want to tell her.” 

“IT don’t know whether she’d want anybody to come up while 
she’s dressing or not,” said Aunt Maria. 

“TI don’t believe she’d mind me,” said Lily, pleadingly. “ Weuld 
you mind calling up and asking her, please, Miss Stillman?” 

“Well,” said Aunt Maria. She actually closed the door and 
left Lily standing in the bitter wind while she spoke to Maria. 

Lily could hear her faintly calling, “Say, Maria, that Merrill 
girl is at the door, and wants to know if she can come a minute. 
She’s got something she wants to tell you.” 

Then Aunt Maria opened the door. “I suppose you can go up,” 
she said, ungraciously. The radiance in Lity’s face filled her with 
hostility, she did not know why. 

“Oh, thank you!” cried Lily, and ran into the house and up the 
stairs to Maria’s room. Maria was standing before the glass 
brushing her hair, which was very long, and bright, and thick. 
Lily went straight to her and threw her arms around her and 
began to weep. 

Maria pushed her aside gently. “Why, what is the matter, 
Lily?” she asked. “ Excuse me, but I must finish my hair. I have 
no more than time. What is the matter?” 

“Nothing is the matter,” sobbed Lily, “only— Oh, Maria, I 
am so happy! I have not slept a wink all night, I was so happy. 
Oh, you don’t know how happy I am!” 

Maria’s face turned deadly white. She swept the glowing 
lengths of her hair over it with a deft movement. “ Why, what 
makes you so happy?” she asked, coolly. 

“Oh, Maria, he was in earnest—he was. I am engaged to 
George.” 

Maria brushed her hair. “I am very glad,” she said, in an un- 
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faltering voice. She bent her head, bringing her hair entirely over 
her face preparatory to making a great knot on the top of her 
head. “1 hope you will be very happy.” 

“Happy!” said Lily. “Oh, Maria, you don’t know how happy 
[ am!” 

“T am very glad,” Maria repeated, brushing her hair smoothly 
from her neck. . “ He seems like a very fine young man. I think 
you have made a wise choice, Lily.” 

Lily flung herself into a chair and looked at Maria. “ Oh, 
Maria dear,” she said, “ I wish you were as happy as I. I hope 
you will be some time.” 

Maria laughed, and there was not a trace of bitterness in her 
laugh. “ Well, I shall not cry if I never am,” she said. ‘“ What 
a little goose you are, Lily, to cry!” She swept the hair back from 
her face, and her color had returned. She looked squarely at 
Lily’s reflection in the glass, and there was an odd, triumphant 
expression on her face. 

*“T can’t help it,” sobbed Lily. [ always have cried when I 
was very happy and [ never was so happy as this, and last night 
before he—before George asked me—I was so miserable | wanted 
to die. Only think, Maria, mother is going to marry Doctor 
Ellridge, and he and his three horrid girls are coming to live at 
our house. I don’t know how [ could have stood it if George hadn't 
asked me. Now I shall live with him in his house, of course, with 
his mother. I have always liked George’s mother. I think she ig 
sweet.” 

“Yes, she is a very sweet woman, and I should think you could 
live very happily with her,” said Maria, twisting her hair care- 
fully. Maria had a beautiful neck showing above the lace of her 
underwaist. Lily looked at it. Her tears had ceased, and left 
not a trace on her smooth cheeks. The lace which Maria’s upward- 
turned hair displayed had set her flexible mind into a new channel. 

“Say, Maria,” she said, “it is to be a very short engagement. 
It will have to be, on account of mother. A double wedding would 
be too ridiculous, and I want to get away before all those Ellridges 
come into our house, if I can get ready.” 

“Well, you have a number of very pretty dresses now,” said 
Maria. “I should think you could get ready.” 

“T shall have to get a wedding-dress made, and a tea-gown, and 
one besides for receiving calls,’ said Lily. “ Then L must have 
some underwear. Will you go shopping with me in Westbridge 
some Saturday, Maria?” 

*T should be very glad to, dear,” replied Maria. 

“ That is very pretty lace on your waist,” Lily said, meditatively. 
“T think I shall get ready-made things. It takes so much time to 
make them oneself, and besides I think they are just as pretty. 
Don’t you?” 

“TI think one can buy very pretty ready-made things,’ Maria 
said. She slipped on her blouse and fastened her collar. 

“T shall be so much obliged to you if you will go,” said Lily. 
“T won’t ask mother. To tell you the truth, Maria, [ think it is 
dreadful that she is going to marry again, a widower with three 
grown-up daughters, too.” 

“I don’t see why,” Maria said, dropping her black skirt over her 
head. 

“You don’t see why?” 

“No, not if it makes her happy. People have a right to all the 
happiness they can get, at all ages. I used to think myself that 
older people were silly to want things like young people, but now 
I have changed my mind. Doctor Ellridge is a good man, and I 
dare say your mother will be happier, especially if you are going 
away. 

Maria fastened on her hat carefully. She turned from the 
glass, and Lily’s face smiling at her seemed to give out light like 
a star. It might not have been the highest affection which the 
girl, who was one of clear and limpid shadows rather than depths, 
felt; it might have had its root in selfish ends; but it fairly glori- 
fied her. Maria with a sudden impulse bent over her and kissed 
her. “I am very glad, dear,” she said, “and now I must run or | 
shall be late. My coat is down-stairs.” 

Both girls went down-stairs and Maria took her coat from the 
rack in the hall. 

Aunt Maria opened the sitting-room door. She had a_ little 
satchel with Maria’s lunch. “ Here is your luncheon,” said she, 
in a hard tone, “and you'd better hurry and not stop to talk, or 
you'll be late.” 

“Tam going right away, Aunt Maria,” said Maria. She took the 
satchel, and kissed her aunt on her thin sallow cheek. 

“Good morning, Miss Stillian,” said Lily, sweetly, as she fol- 
lowed Maria. 

Aunt Maria said nothing at all; she gave Lily a grim nod, while 


‘her lips were tightly compressed. She turned the key in the door 


with an audible snap. 

* Well, good-by, dear,” said Lily to Maria. 

Lily’s face was entirely sweet and womanly as she turned it 
toward Maria for a kiss, which Maria gave her. Nobody knew 
how glad she was to be off. She had a stunned, shocked feeling, 
she realized that her knees trembled, but she held up her head 
straight and went on. She realized that worse than anything else 
would be the suspicion on the part of any one that Lily’s engage- 
ment to George Ramsey troubled her. She said to herself that the 
suspicion on her own part was monstrous, that it did not trouble 
her, yet all the time, as she hurried along the familiar road, was 
that strange shocked feeling, as if some tremendous detonation of 
spirit had affected her. She bowed mechanically to, people whom 
she met. She did not fairly know who they were. She kept on 
her way only through inertia. She felt that if she stopped to think 
she would scarcely know the road to the schoolhouse. She dreaded 
lest Jessy Ramsey should run to meet her, and her dread was 
realized. However, Maria was not as distressed by it as she 











thought She stoop 
ed and kissed Jessy 
quite easily , 

fiood morning, 
dear,” she said 
A shock of any kind 

has the quality ol 
merey, in that it be 
numbs as to pain 
Maria’s only realiza 
tion was that some 
thing monstrous had 
happened, something 
like mutilation, but 
there was no sting of 
agony. She entered 
the schoolhouse and 
went about her duties 
as usual. The chil 
dren realized no dif- 
ference in her, but all 
the time she realized 
the difference in her- 
self. Something had 
gone from her, some 
essential part which 
she could never re- 
cover, not in_ itself, 
no matter what her 
future life might be. 
She was shorn of her 
first love, and that 
which has been can 
never be again. 

When Maria reach- 
ed the bridge on her 
way home there was 
Lily waiting for her, 
as she had half ex- 
pected she would be. 

* Maria dear,” said 
Lily, with a pretty 
gesture of pleading, 
“T had to come and 
meet you, because I 
am so happy and no- 
body else knows, ex- 
cept mother, and, 
somehow, her being 
pleased doesn’t please 
me. I suppose I am 
wicked, but it makes 
me angry. I know it 
is awful to say such 
a thing of my own 
mother, but I can’t 
help feeling that she 
thinks now she can 
have my room for 
Mabel Ellridge and 
won’t have to give up 
the spare chamber. I 
have nobody to talk 
to but you, Maria. 
George won't come 
over before evening, 
and I am seared to 
go in and see his 
mother. Do you 
think she will like 
me, Maria dear?” 

“T don’t see why 
she should not,” re- 
plied Maria. Lily 
had held of her arm 
and was. nestling 
close to her. 


“You don’t mind my coming to meet you and talk it over, do you jae 
Why should I?” asked Maria. 
Maria, do you think a blue tea-gown 


* Of course I don’t! 


“T thought you wouldn’t. 
or a pink one would be prettier?” 

“T think pink is your color,” said Maria. 

Lily talked about her bridal wardrobe all the way until they 
reached the Ramsey house; then she glanced up at the windows 
and bowed, dimpling and blushing. 
to Maria. “I wonder if George has told her.” 

“T should think he must have,” 

Her face wore an expression of forced patience. It really seemed 


“That's his mother,” 


MARIA CONTINUED 


to her as if she were stung by a swarm of platitudes like bees. 


Lily kissed her at her door. 
over this evening and sit up in your room 


she, “ but I suppose he will be likely to come.” 


“T should judge so,” said Maria. 
When she entered the sitting-room, her aunt, who was knitting 
with a sort of fierce energy, looked up. 


“Yes, Aunt Maria.” 


Aunt Maria surveyed her scrutinizingly. 
say you didn’t wear your knit jacket under your coat, such a bitter 


day as this?” said she. 


“T have been warm enough.” 


“Qh, it’s you!” said she. 


“You don’t mean to 


she said 


SITTING 
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Drawn by Harold Matthews Brett 


HER WINDOW 


she said. 


floated through the room. 


Aunt Maria sniffed 
*T wonder when vou 
will ever be old 
enough to take car 
of yourself,” said she 
“You need to ln 
watched every minute 
like a baby. If T had 
seen vou put on your 
cout such a mrs 
as this, IT rather 
guess your knit jacket 
would have gone on 
under it. What do 
you have warm thing 
for?” 

7 yas warm 
enough, Aunt Maria,’ 
Maria repeated, 

“Well, sit down 
here by the stove and 
cet heated through 
while I see to sup 
per,” said Aunt Ma 
ria, crossly. “T’ve 
got a hot beef stew 
with dumplings — for 
supper, and I guess 
I'll make some choco 
late instead of tea. 
That always seems to 
me to warm up any- 
body better.” 

“Don’t you want 
me to help?” said Ma- 
ria. 

“No; everything is 
all done except mak- 
ing the chocolate. I’ve 
had the stew on 
hours. <A stew isn’t 
good for a thing un- 
less you have it on 
long enough to get 
the gocdness out of 
the bone.” 

Aunt Maria opened 
the docr leading to 
the dining-room. In 
winter it served the 
two as both kitchen 
and dining-room, hav- 
ing a compromising 
sort of stove on which 
one could cook, and 
which still did not 
look entirely plebeian 
and fitted only for 
the kitchen. Maria 
saw through the open 
door the neatly laid 
table with its red 
cloth, and Aunt Ma- 


ria’s thin silver 


spoons and _ china. 
Aunt Maria had a 
weakness in one re- 
spect. She liked to 
use china, and did not 
keep that which had 
descended to her 
from her’ mother 
stored away, to be 
taken out only for 
company, as her sis- 
ter-in-law thought she 
properly should do. 


The china was a fine Lowestoft pattern, and it was Aunt Maria’s 
pride that not a piece was missing. 

“As long as 1 take care of my china myself, and am not de- 
pendent on some great clumsy girl, I guess I can afford to use at,’ 


As Maria eyed the delicate little cups a savory odor of stew 
She realized that she was not hungry, 
that the odor of food nauseated her with a sort of physical sym- 


pathy with the nausea of her soul, with life itself. Then she 
straightened herself, and shut her mouth hard. The look of her 


ask if I couldn’t come 
and talk it over,” said 


New England ancestresses who had borne life and death without 
flinching was on her face. 

“T will be hungry,” Maria said to herself. 
my appetite because a man who does not care for me is going to 


“Why should I lose 


marry another girl, and when I am married, too, and have no right 
even to think of him for one minute even if he had been in earnest, 


if he had thought of me? 
should I go without my supper? 
will enjoy eating, and neither George Ramsey nor Lily Merrill 
shall prevent it, neither they nor my own self.” 

Maria sniffed the stew, and she compelled herself by sheer force 
of will to find the combined odor of boiling meat and vegetables 
(Continucd on page 1147.) 





Why should I lose my appetite? Why 
I will eat. More than that, I 








































































































































Vesuvius in Eruption at | 
Close Range 


11.28.) 
little respirable air—no, we had 
while outside the demons of the 
minded us that there was no escape 
Well, a merciful Providence sent 
it midnight, else this tale had not 
told. The cyclone ceased and the 
ose onee more. There followed brighter 
days enlivened by the scientific visit- 
from many lands, visits of royalty, 
ind of the merely curious, Little by little 
the emission decreased until, upon the 
4th, we made-a path up to the crater by 
vhich the traveller may now ascend and 
view that awful chasm which is the measure 
of the eruption. In height the cone has 
lost some hundred yards, while the crater 
basin, larger now than that of mighty Etna, 


(Continued from page 
nothing, | 
wind re- 


relief 
been 


vases 
prase 


days 


ors 


measures almost half a mile across, with 
a central well descending to a great but 
unknown depth. Sullen roars remind one 


that the giant is not dead, and that the ae- 
customed interval of absolute repose is not 
to be expected at this time. Before me, as 


| write, lies the sweet Campania Felix, 
doubly blest in having suffered and en- 


dured. Again are heard the voice of song 
and the sounds of happy toil. The day de- 
parts—the twilight falls—and slowly that 
massive rounded form turns to a dusky sil- 
houette among the other shadows of the 
night. 








Vaccinating Trees 


Tr has been observed by European scien- 
tists that the roots of fruit trees frequently 
become exhausted while the trunk and 
branches are still in a healthy state, and 
experiments have recently been made with a 
view to stimulating and feeding artificially 
the impoverished trees by vaccinating them 
with a solution of sulphate of iron. 

By the use of colored solutions, it has 
been demonstrated that the best location 
for the incision is at the neck of the root, 
as from this point the nourishing fluid 
permeates almost the entire tree, both root 
and branches. It is the idea of the scien- 
tists conducting the experiments that germi- 
cides as well as nutritive substances might 
be introduced into the sap, thus protecting 
the tree from disease. 

It is believed that by this method many 
old orchards which would otherwise become 
barren and finally die may be preserved in a 
healthy and fruit-bearing state for consider- 
able periods, and that valuable shade-trees, 
located in cities, the loss of which could be 
repaired only after many years, may be 
saved. 











His Only Concern 


A WELL-KNOWN member of the New York 
bar, a man of most patronizing manner, one 
day met John G. Carlisle, to whom he ob- 
served loftily: 

“T see, Carlisle, that the Supreme Court 
‘has overruled you in the case of Mullins vs. 
Jenkinson. But,” he added, in his grand 
way, “you, Carlisle, need feel no concern 
about your reputation.” 

Carlisle chuckled. “ Quite so,” he agreed. 
“T’m only concerned for the reputation of 
the Supreme Court.” 





Knew When She Had Enough 


A NEW member of the Fifty-ninth Con- 
gress, who is rapidly acquiring the reputa- 
tion of a raconteur, pointed a moral by 
telling the following story in one of the 
cloak-rooms at a recent night session: 

“A generation. or so back, when there 
were few bridges in that section of coun- 
try which now constitutes the district I 
have the honor to represent, it was no un- 
usual thing to see in the most respectable 
household a well-filled bottle, flanked with 
glasses of generous size, on the sideboard. 

“One day an old lady visited a small 
town, now a city, to do her spring shop- 
ping, and incidentally to make a number of 
long-overdue calls. 

“Tt was late in the afternoon when she 
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started home, and most of the journey was 
aecomplished by moonlight, which partly 
accounted for her missing the ford and _ be- 
ing overturned in the current of a stream 
considerably swollen by rains. 

“With commendable presence of mind the 
old lady grasped an overhanging bough and 
stood, until rescued by a passer-by, in water 
reaching her chin. While in this position 
an occasional ripple touched her lips Fach 
time this happened her face lighted up, but 
would shake her head and say with 
great firmness, ‘ No, thank you, not another 
drop.’ 1“ ; 


she 


Quite a Blow 


“Wuiy has old Gotrox made a new will!” 
“ His doctor advised a change of heir.” 


Leaky 
Littte Margaret was to take her first 
bath in the river. <A fine new bathing-suit 
had been made for her and she donned it 
with great pride. Her mother, with Mar- 
garet’s sisters, took her down. She was 
very timid about going in, until she saw 
the others were perfectly safe in the water. 
Then she ventured in, The water suddenly 
grew deeper and came above her waist much 
to the surprise of the little maid, who cried 
out in anguish: 
“Oh, mother, my bathing-suit leaks.” 





Modern Music 


Snr. “ Why did Professor Schincker stop 
playing at Mrs. Lard’s musical?” 

He. “He said he had to, because the 
conversation was not pitched in the same 
key as his music.” 








UNSWEETENED CONDENSED MILK. 
PEERLESS BRAND EVAPORATED-CREAM is ideal milk, collected 
under perfect sanitary conditions, condensed in vacuo to the 
consistency of cream, preserved by sterilization only. Suitable 
for any modification and adapted to all purposes where milk or 
cream is requited. 4*s 





THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is“ BROWN'’S 
HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a bottle. .*» 


Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTIFRICE 
for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar. 4*s 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


AN OLD TIMER 


Has Had Experiences. 





A woman who has used Postum Food Coffee 
since it came upon the market, 8 years ago, knows 
from experience the necessity of using Postum in 
_ of coffee, if one values health and a steady 

rain. 

She says: ‘At the time Postum was first. put 
on the market I was suffering from nervous dys- 
pepsia, and my physician had repeatedly told me 
not to use tea or coffee. Finally, I decided to 
take his advice and try Postum, and got a sam- 

le and had it carefully prepared, finding it de- 
icious to the taste. So I continued its use, and 
very soon its beneficial effects convinced me of 
its value, for I got well of my nervousness and 
dyspepsia. 

““My husband had been drinking coffee all his 
life until it had affected his nerves terribly. I 
persuaded him to shift to Postum, and it was easy 
to get him to make the change, for the Postum is 
so delicious. It certainly worked wonders for 
him. 

‘““We soon learned that Postum does not ex- 
hilarate or depress, and does not stimulate, but 
steadily and honestly strengthens the nerves and 
the stomach. To make a long story short, our 
entire family have now used Postum for eight 
years, with completely satisfying results, as shown 
in our fine condition of health, and we have no- 
ticed a rather unexpected improvement in brain 
and nerve power.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Cah: Mich. 

Increased brain and nerve power always follow 
the use of Postum in place of coffee, sometimes 
in a very marked manner. 

Look in pkgs. for ‘The Road to Wellville.” 
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The New 
44x 6% 


KODAK 


Ask your dealer to show the 
No. 4A Folding; pictures 4% x 
6% inches, high speed lens and 
shutter, Pocket Kodak simplic- 
ity, price $35.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Kodak Catalogues free at The Kodak City 


the dealers or by mail. 











American 
Diplomacy 


ITS SPIRIT AND ACHIEVEMENTS 





by 
JOHN BASSETT MOORE 


Author of 
“Extradition and Interstate Rendition,” “ History and 
Digest of International Arbitration,” Etc. 

For years Professor Moore has been 
regarded as being the highest living au- 
thority concerning the history of Ameri- 
can diplomacy. This series of papers 
on American diplomacy has commanded 
wide attention, not only in this country, 
but in all the capitals of Europe as well, 
and places many historical facts before 
the reading public for the first time. 
It shows how from the very first the 
American policy has been to negotiate 
treaties and carry on international busi- 
ness fairly, squarely, and aboveboard; 
and it unfolds and expounds in a clear 
and connected form the distinctive princi- 
ples and policies the maintenance of 
which has caused American diplomacy to 
be acknowledged as one of the great form- 
ative forces in modern history. 


With Sixteen Portraits. Crown 8&vo, Cloth, $2.00 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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FRED STONE (THE “ SCARECROW” OF THE “ WIZARD OF 0Z”) CATCHING FOR THE ACTORS; SAM HARRIS, OF THE MANAGERS’ TEAM, 
AT THE BAT i 
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JUST BEFORE THE TEAMS WENT ON THE DIAMOND. INCLUDED IN THE GROUP ARE ABRAHAM ERLANGER, GEORGE M. COHAN, 
JOSEPH HUMPHREYS, TERRY MCGOVERN, DE WOLF HOPPER, GEORGE BEHAN, AND JAMES J. MORTON 


THE RIALTO PLAYS BASEBALL 


ALL THE PROMINENT ACTORS AND MANAGERS WHO COULD BE FOUND ON THE SHADY SIDE OF THE RIALTO JOURNEYED TO THE 
BASEBALL GROUNDS AT AMERICAN LEAGUE PARK, ON JULY 28, AND, DIVIDING THEMSELVES INTO AN ACTORS’ TEAM AND A MAN- 
AGERS’ TEAM, PLAYED A MATCH BEFORE A LARGE AND ADMIRING ATTENDANCE. THE GATE RECEIPTS, WHICH AMOUNTED TO MORE 
THAN $3000, WERE GIVEN TO THE HOME FOR DESTITUTE CRIPPLED CHILDREN. AMONG THE ACTORS AND MANAGERS WHO DIS- 
PORTED TILEMSELVES ON THE DIAMOND WERE DE WOLF HOPPER, FRED STONE, ABRAHAM ERLANGER, WILLIAM “S. BRADY, SAM H. 
HARRIS, LOUIS MANN, NAT WILLS, GEORGE M. COHAN, AND EDGAR SELWYN. THE RESULT OF THE MATCH WAS VIGOROUSLY CON- 
TESTED, IN SPITE OF THE FACT THAT TITE UMPIRE WAS ATTIRED IN A SUIT OF MAIL 

Photographs by Juley 
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Dust Prevention ‘in England 


THe increasing use of motor-cars in Eng- 
land has turned the attention of the 
authorities and of various good-roads 
organizations to the dust problem, and, fol- 
lowing the example of the French, various 
experiments with oil and other dust-laying 
liquids have recently been made. It is 
recognized by medical authorities that, 
aside from the annoyance of dust clouds, 
many disease germs are widely scattered in 
road dust, and full importance is attached 
to: the question of prevention. 

About Liverpool practically all the 
roads are of macadam, and the experiments 
there have proven highly _ satisfactory. 
Lengths of road surface have been sprinkled 
with these compounds:: creosote oil with 
resin; creosote oil with tallow; creosote oil 
with resin and tallow; crecsote oil with 
pitch; and ‘Texas crude petroleum. The 
combination of creosote and pitch gave good 
results, but was unsightly. Of all the coat- 
jngs, the Texas petroleum gave the most 
lasting results. 

The first sprinkling with petroleum kept 
the road surface in good condition for 
three weeks. There was little or no dust, 
and the road dried very quickly after rains. 
The second sprinkling showed good effects 
for five weeks. The cost varied from half 
a cent to one cent per superficial yard. 


Some complaint was made of the smell * 


of the oiled roads, especially of the creosote, 
but it is alleged, as some compensation, that 
flies disappeared from the premises adjoin- 
ing these roads. 

Sprinkling with calcium-chloride solution 
has also been tried. This proved a very 
cheap, and at the same time very satis- 
factory, treatment. On a given length of 
road, the cost of using chloride solution as 
against water only, to attain the same re- 
sults, was $4 44 for the solution, and $9 73 
for the ordinary sprinkling. This liquid 
appears to change the gravity of the dust 
particles, preventing them from being blown 
from the road surface, and also absorbs 
moisture at night. 





The Johnson Trio 


A TRAVELLING man thus describes a family 
grave-yard that he came upon while journey- 
ing through a sparsely settled region of 
West Virginia: 

There were three graves side by side. 
The middle one was marked by a marble 
slab, divided into three sections and in- 
scribed in the following fashion: 

In the top division was chiselled: 


THEODORE JOHNSON, A JUST MAN. 


The second division bore a hand pointing 
to the grave on the left, and was inscribed: 


FIRST WIFE. 


The third division bore a hand pointing 
to the right, and was inscribed: 


SECOND WIFE. 





What to Do 


At the Army and Navy Club in Washing- 
ton a number of veteran officers were telling 
stories, when General Chaffee told this anec- 
dote of General Carr, who died in New 
York some years ago. 

It appears that General Carr, at the out- 
break of the Civil War, had left Troy to 
take the command of a regiment. The en- 
gagement in which, as colonel, he first fig- 
ured was at Big Bethel. His regiment had 
been halted for rest and refreshment in a 
_ pleasant place, and had not yet experienced 

the excitement of a skirmish. It happened, 
however, that Confederates were in ambush 
in the immediate neighborhood, and from a 
safe hiding-place they opened fire on the 
Northerners. Carr, so the story runs, in- 
stantly put spurs to his horse and dashed up 
to a group of officers. Excitement and be- 
wilderment were apparent upon his young 
face as he approached the party. 

“They are firing upon my regiment!” he 
shouted. “My God! Now what is to be 


done?” 
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G Travel to the North 
Mt. Hood Pacific Coast, a country rich in 
scenic grandeur and unsurpassed in its commercial 
and agricultural possibilities, has for many seasons keen 


an object of improvement and development, but on no train has 
really perfect service so closely been approached as on 


THEPIONEER LIMITED 


of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 


A trip on this famous train is truly a revelation of what invention can 
devise for the comfort and convenience of the traveler. 

The Pioneer Limited is composed exclusively of electric- 
lighted equipment (individual sollan lamps in each berth and 
compartment), with buffet smoking-library car, standard sleeping 
cars, compartment cars, dining car, and coaches, The Pioneer 
Limited leaves Union Passenger Station, Chicago, at 6.30 P. M. 

daily, Arrives St. Paul 7.25 A.M. and Minneapolis 8 A.M. 
the next day, making direct connections with northern 
transcontinental trains, 
Low round trip rates, after June J, from Chicago—$65 to i m\ 
and through Yellowstone Park (with hotel accommoda- LA 
tions for five and a half days, $85); to Seattle, Portland or (2 
Tacoma, $75, Liberal return limits and stopover privileges. 7? 
Descriptive literature upon application to F. A. Miller, 4 ae 
G. P.A., Chicago, or W.S. Howell, Gen’! Eastern Aprramian 
Agent, 38! Broadway, N. Y. bey 
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Financial Copyright Wotices 








Bills of exchange bought and Class A, XXc, No. 149085, June 22, 1906.— Liprary OF 
Lette rs sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- ConcreEss, To wit: Be it remembered, That on the twenty-second 
. 7 Q ; day of June, 1906, Mrs. Sallie R. Cofiin, of Boston, Mass., hath 
rope and South Africa, Com- deposited in this office the title of a bOOK, the title of which is 
of mercial and Travellers’ Letters | in the following words, to wit: ‘‘ The Story of Liberty. By Charles 
. of Credit. Collections made. | Crriot cin conformity with the laws of the United, States te. 
Cred it . International Cheques. Cer- | Eoetting copyrights. . ai las 
tificates of Deposit. (Signed) Hersert Putnam, Librarian of Congress. 
By THoRWALD SoLBERG, Register of Copyrights. 
In renewal for 14 years from July 31, 1906. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


Bankers, No. 59 WALL STREET. 





Class A, XXc, No. 1409086, June 22, 1906.—LIBRARY OF 
Concress, To wit: Be it remembered, That on the twenty-second 
N Y Se summegeet, Laas a Ty em eaoaee. 

ath deposited in this office the title of a , the title of whic 
THE AUDIT CoMPANY OF EW ORK is in the following words, to wit: ‘Through the Dark Continent; 
WILLIAM A. NASH, AUGUST BELMONT, _ EDWARD T.PERINE, | or, The Sources of the Nile. Around the Great Lakes of Equa- 
OHN J. MITCHELL, Acting President. Gen. Manager and Treas. torial Africa and down the Livingstone River to the Atlantic 











GEORGE W. YOUNG, F.C. RICHARDSON, | Ocean: By Henry M. Stanley. With ten maps and one 
Vice-Presidents. ‘wats f Assistant Treasurer. | py indred and fifty woodcuts. Ta two volumes. Vol. I.,” the 
Investigations for f right whereof she claims as proprietor in conformity with the 
Merchants, Bankers, Corporations, and Committees. | jaws of the United States respecting copyrights. 
* NEW YORK, (Signed) Hersert Putnam, Librarian of Congress. 
Mutual Life Buildings, 43 Cedar Street. . ant Ae pert my meng Register of Copyrights. 
Philadelphia, Boston Chicago, aa 4y uly 13, 1900. 
Arcade Building, Easton Building, N. Y. Life Building, 
1sth and Market Sts. 15 State Street. La Salle and Monroe Sts. 


Class A, XXc, No. 149087, June 22, 1906.— LIBRARY OF 
3 CONGRESS, To wit: Be it remembered, That on the twenty-second 
day of June, 1906, Lady Dorothy Stanley, of London, England, 
hath deposited in this office the title of a BOOK, the title of 





This Manufactured by which is in the following words, to wit: “Through the Dark 
Publicat = Continent; or, The Sources of the Nile. Around the Great Lakes 
PeOuCa TON . . of Equatorial Africa and down the Livingstone River to the 
Printed With Atlantic Ocean. By Henry M. Stanley. With ten maps and 
———_-_—- one hundred and fifty woodcuts. In two volumes, Vol. II.,” 


the right whereof she claims as proprietor in conformity with 

the laws of the United States respecting copyrights. 

NEW YORK (Signed) Herspert Putnam, Librarian of Congress. 
By TuHorwa.tp So.perG, Register of Copyrights. 

In renewal for 14 years from July 13, 1906. 


275 WATER ST 











Intending purchasers of a STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS Piano, or Piano and 
Self-Player combined, should not fail to examine the merits of the world-renowned 


and the “SOHMER-CECILIAN ” Inside Players, which surpass all others. 











Cn Se Gel ge hee: ohh oe. SOHMER & COMPANY, New York. 
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THE SEVENTY-FIVE-YARDS SWIMMING RACE, WHICH WAS WON BY T. E. WEBB IN 1 MINUTE 3 45 SECONDS 
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THE CANOE OBSTACLE RACE, WHICIi WAS WON BY W. W. SWAN AND J. MAHLSTEDT 


THE RACES. AND WATER SPORTS AT THE LARCHMONT 
YACHT CLUB : 
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By the Light of the Soul 
(Continued from page 1142.) 


inviting. She had: gained a petty triumph 
over herself, and along with that came a 
clearer view of the situation. * When Aunt 
Maria called her to supper, she jumped’ up 
and ran into the’ dining-room and” seated 
herself at the table. 

“T am as hungry as a bear,” said she. 

Aunt Maria behind her delicate china tea- 
cups gave a sniff of -satisfaction, and her 
set face softened. ‘“ Well, I’m glad you 
are,” said she. “TI guess the stew is good. 
Well, I s’pose Lily told you the news 
this morning,’ she said, presently.” “I 
s"pose that was why she wanted to see you. 
| spose she was so tickled she couldn’t wait 
to tell of it.” 

“You mean her engagement to Mr. Ram- 
sey *? said Maria. 

“Yes. Eunice came in and told before 
you'd been gone half an hour, She’d been 
down to the “store, and I guess Lily’s mother 
had told it to somebody there. I s’pose 
Adeline Merrill is tickled to death to get 
Lily out of the way, now she’s going to 
get married herself. She would have 
had to give up her spare chamber if she 
hadn't.” 

“Tt seems to me a very nice arrange- 
ment,” said Maria, taking a spoonful: of 
stew. “ Lily is very pretty, and has a very 
good disposition. I think she will make 
him a good wife.” 

Aunt Maria sniffed. “Now, Maria Edg- 
ham,” said she, “what’s the use? You 
know it’s sour grapes he’s getting. You 
know he wanted somebody else.” 

“Whom?” asked Maria, innocently, sip- 
ping her chocolate. 

“You know; you needn’t pretend you 
don’t.” 

“aon. 

“You know he wanted you, Maria Edg- 
ham.” 

“Aunt Maria,” said Maria, with sudden 
earnestness, “if you ever tell such a thing 
as that out, I don’t know what I should 
do!” 

“T ain’t going to have folks think you’re 
slighted,” said Aunt Maria. She had made 
up her mind, in fact, to tell Eunice after 
supper. 

“Slighted!” said Maria, angrily. “ There 
is no question of slight. Do you think I 
was in love with George Ramsey ?” 

“No, I don’t, for if you had been you 
would have had him instead of letting a 
little dolly-pinky-rosy like Lily Merrill get 
him. I think he was a good match, and I 
don’t know what possessed you, but I don’t 
think you wanted him.” 

“Tf you talk about it you will make peo- 
ple think so,’ said Maria, passionately, 
“and if they do I will go away from Amity 
and never come back as long as [ live.” 

Aunt Maria looked with sharp, gleaming 
eyes at her niece. “ Maria Edgham, -you’ve 
got something on your mind,” said she. 

“T have not.” 

_ “Yes, you have, and I want to know what 
it is.” ; ; 

“My mind is my own,” said Maria, in- 
dignantly, even cruelly. Then she rose from 
the table and ran up-stairs to her own 
ULE 

“You have gone off without touching the 
lemon cake,” her aunt called after her, 
but Maria made no response. Lemon cake 
Was an outpost which she could not then 
take. She had reached her limit, for the 
time being. She sat down beside her win- 
dow in the dark room lighted only by the 
gleam from the Merrill “house across the 
yard and an electric light on the street 
corner. There were curious lights and 
shadows over the walls; strange flickerings 
and wavings as of intangible creatures, un- 
spoken thoughts. Maria rested her elbows 
on the window- sill, and rested her chin in 
her hands, and gazed out. Presently, with 
: quiver of despair, she saw the door of 
the Merrill house open and Lily come flitting 
across the yard. She thought with a shud- 
der that she was coming to make a few 
more confidences before George Ramsey ar- 
rived. She heard a timid little knock on 
the side door, then her aunt’s harsh and 
wicompromising voice. 

“No, Maria ain’t at home,” said she, ly- 
ing with the utter unrestraint of one who 
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believes in fire and brimstone, and yet lies. 
She even repeated it, and emphasized and 
particularized her lie, seemingly with a grim 
enjoyment of sin, now that she had taken 


hold of it. “Maria went out right after 
supper,” said she. Then, evidently in re- 
sponse to Lily’s low inquiry of where she 
had gone and when she would be home, she 
said: “ She went to the post-office. She was 
expecting a letter from a gentleman in Edg- 
ham, I guess, and I shouldn’t wonder if. she 
stopped in at the Monroes’ and played cards. 
They’ve been teasing her to. I shouldn’t be 
surprised if she wasn’t home till ten 
o’clock.” 

Maria heard her aunt with wonder which 
savored of horror, but she heard the door 
close and saw Lily flit back across the yard 
with a feeling of immeasurable relief. She 
continued sitting at her window. Present- 
ly a new light, a rosy light of a lamp un- 
der a pink shade, flashed in her eyes. The 
parlor in the Merrill house was lighted. 
Maria saw Lily draw down the curtain, upon 
which directly appeared the shadows of 
growing plants behind it. Presently a dark 
shadow of a man passed down the street, of 
which she could see a short stretch from 
her. window, and she saw him go to the 
front door of the Merrill house. Maria 
knew that was George Ramsey. She laughed 
a little hysterical laugh as she sat there 
in the dark. After she laughed she 
sobbed. Then she checked her sobs and sat 
quite still and fought, and presently a 
strange thing happened, which is not pos- 
sible to all, but is possible to some. With 
an effort of the will’ which shocked her 
house of life and her very soul, and_ left 
marks which she would bear to all eternity, 
she put this unlawful love for the lover of 
another out of her heart. She closed all 
her doors and windows of thought and 
sense upon him, and ‘the love was gone, and 
in its place was an awful emptiness which 
yet filled her with triumph. 

““T do not love him at all now,” she said, 
quite aloud, and it was true that she did 
not. She rose, pulled down her curtains, 
lighted her lamp, and went to work. 

To be Continued. 
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AN ENGLISH VIEW OF WASHINGTON 


By Sydney Brooks 


T is in Washington more, I think, than in any other American 
city, that a European finds himself reminded of home. But 
not by any means to the exclusion of the United States. 
On the contrary, he feels that there, if anywhere, he is assist- 
ing at the great composite panorama of Americar life. The city 

is a national reservoir, fed by unnumbered tributaries, and shaped, 
like Madrid, deliberately to that end. Itis the clearing-house for the 
humanity of the whole continent. Underneath the clock in Charing 
Cross Station, it is said, you will, sooner or later, meet every one 
you.have ever known. Underneath the rotunda at the Capitol 
you will assuredly, sooner or later, meet every American you have 
ever known. You will meet many, too, whom you neither know 
nor want to know, but whose identity with the American tourist, 
familiar to European eyes and ears, is established at a glance. 
It is the question of questions for Americans (and not less for 
Britishers) in France or Egypt or Italy, where so many of their 
fellow citizens can possibly live when they are at home. The mys- 
tery is one, perhaps, that it were better not to probe, and I throw 
it out merely as a matter of observation, and not at all as a clue 
that the type of Americans, whom their countrymen and country- 
women in Europe are more or less eager to disown and smuggle 
out of sight as flagrantly unrepresentative and libellous, are by 
no means inconspicuous in Washington. I would not suggest for 
a moment that they live there; nohody, as a matter of fact, lives 
in Washington; but they come there in vast gregarious herds and 
test their sight-seeing mettle upon the national capital. The city, 
in short, is a rallying-point for excursionists. As a city it alone 
on the American continent approaches the European display of 
“shows,” and. offers the same easy target to the tripper. But 
that merely adds to the comprehensiveness of its summing up, and 
makes it beyond all its rivals a distribution of the entire country. 
One feels oneself in touch with all the States and Territories. 

But this, while it would seem to make Washington* the most 
American of American cities, only accentuates what I began by 
saying—that in the national capital the European feels curiously 
at home. The reason is that the social framework carries an 
altogether disproportionate fringe. The floating population is 
large and diverse, but the island around which it floats is small, 
settled, and, in a sense, secluded. That part of Washington which 
really counts is relatively less to the part that does not count 
than in any other city I know of. Trippers, of course, count no- 
where, and do not expect to, but it gives one’s English notions 
something of a shock to discover that for social purposes _poli- 
ticians go for little more. When you have ticked off the names 
of a score of Senators and perhaps a dozen Congressmen, the sum 
of the contribution which politics make to the real life of Wash- 
ington is fully stated. Social existence on any settled basis only 
begins when boarding-houses and hotels end, and in Washington 
they are far from ending yet. Grimmer, because more ingenuous 
and wholly unlooked-for social tragedies, you will hardly find 
anywhere than among the wives of Congressmen, to whose imagina- 
tions Washington had pictured itself as a larger Smithville, offer- 
ing an ampler and more brilliant stage for their own and their 
husband’s talents. They have to learn the unexpectedly bitter 
lesson that while the vestibule is spacious and easy of access, 
the approaches to the inner sanctums are closely guarded. Those 
inner sanctums .are peopled. by ambassadors and. their attachés, 
by the administration “ set,” by the members of the State depart- 
ments, by. the army and navy officers, by such Senators as’ care 
enough, or are made by their wives to care enough, about society 
to own or rent a house, by a few score of the old residents, and 
by a colony of nouveaux riches. These latter are by way of 
being a new. phenomenon. Ten years ago, at any rate, when I 
first knew Washington, it showed no sign of becoming a rich 
man’s city. Nowadays fashion, or at least wealth, seems to be 
setting in’ its direction. Mansions that are almost palaces are 
rapidly rising, and the men who build and own them care nothing 
for politics, and are simply intent upon getting a good -social 
return for their outlay. That is a very interesting development, 
and one, I imagine, that is likely to grow more and more popular. 
Twenty years hence it may be as much the thing to have a house 
in Washington and spend the winter season there as it used to be 
to have a cottage at Newport; and I foresee the time when Wash- 
ington will compete with and perhaps outstrip. New York as the 
radiating centre for the fashions and. follies of the “smart set.” 
The. equipment of America will then be complete, and the political 
plutoeracy will. at last have found its social counterpart. 

After all, I blame no one who wishes to live in Washington. 
If I were an American, with all the cities of the continent. to 
choose from, it is there that I would pitch my tent from Novem- 
ber to May There is a flavor and a distinction about Washington 
society that no other American city approaches. It surpasses New 
York and Boston and Philadelphia and* Chicago. in that. quality 
that separates French literature from the literature of all other 
lands—the quality, above all things, of agreeableness. It is an 
American community, doing un-American things, leading an un- 
American life.. It impresses one as a cesural pause in the gallop- 
ing existence of the country, a restful hiatus in the interminable 
rush. There is serenity, almost benignity, in its ordering of the 
routine of life. It has its own standard of values. The ideals of 
Chicago are the assumed foundations or the unconsidered trifles 
of Washington. It neither talks business nor thinks it; the word 
conveys no more than a remote and abstract meaning to its mind. 
Commerce and all its banalities are refreshingly, delightfully 
absent. Nor is society on parade; you meet it only by invitation; 
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it has neither the wish nor the chance to display itself in public. 
Social life in Washington, like the best social life anywhere, is 
an affair of private entertainments. And Washington, which lives 
fur society and studies conversation as an art with a zest beyond 
that of Boston, knows supremely well how to entertain. Its 
houses are built to that end, and the best of them, following the 
Colonial style, are models of that rich simplicity to which, after a 
wild debauch in all possible architectural fantasies, American taste 
is now happily on the return. I found in some of them a dispo- 
sition of rooms that facilitates a charming social custom of which 
Washington, and Washington alone among English - speaking 
cities, is the patentee. Given the dining and drawing rooms on the 
same floor, with a spacious landing in between, it becomes easy 
and natural for the men to escort the women after dinner back to 
the drawing-room. In France and Germany I have encountered 
the same practice, but never in England or America, outside of 
Washington. One hails it as a social advance, a step-up in civili- 
zation, a delicate emphasis of compliment to womanhood. Crush- 
ing down his base passion for a cigar, the hero offers his arm to his 
partner, takes her to the drawing-room, and there stands genially 
chatting with her as though tobacco, port, liqueurs, and the after- 
dinner demi-tasse did not exist for him—returning, finally, to the 
dining-room, on his host’s initiative, to find it pleasantly cleared 
of the débris of the meal. 

Washington, as I have said, does the business of entertaining 
well. At times it does it almost too well. A very charming Eng- 
lishwoman complained to me that on accepting a “ very informal ” 
invitation to lunch at three or four days’ notice, she found all the 
blinds in the dining-room drawn, the table lit by candles, her 
hostess and all her fellow guests in costumes that would have 
been quite becoming to bridesmaids or in the royal enclosure at 
Ascot, and a feast prepared that embraced every unseasonable 
delicacy in a series of ten courses. That struck her as carrying 
informality to an excess where it became almost an abuse of lan- 
guage. But I would not say that when compared with New York 
overelaboration is the special fault of Washington hospitality, 
though I believe that there, as elsewheré throughout America, the 
distinetion between the formal and the informal tends to dwindle. 
I heard a bon mot, attributed to Mr. Roosevelt, to the effect that 
the only difference he had been able to discover between the two 
was that in a “formal” luncheon, or dinner party, there -was no 
butter. And there were, I confess, occasions on which the plate, 
the china, the flowers (especially the flowers), the cooking, and 
the wines seemed to me almost too prodigal of rarity. But taken 
as a whole, Washingtonian hospitality, like its entire mode of life, 
escapes the dollar. mark; and so far as my experience of America 
goes, is remarkable ‘for its ease, its..unconsciousness, and _ its 
finish. It has that stamp of-certainty and mastery that long 
cultivation brings; there is less of the impression of effort about 
it than one notices in New York: and the sociability that springs 
up in a comparatively small community, where distances are easy, 
intercourse frequent, and an identity of- social interests -well es- 
tablished, gives to its festivities a cordial and distinctive pleasur- 
ableness. As social factors men count far more in the national 
capital, and are very much more in evidence, than in any other 
American city with which I am acquainted. Perhaps, also, the 
neighborhood and reflex influence of the Diplomatic Corps have 
had sométhing to do with it. If by the side of a European capital 
the atmosphere of’ Washington seems thin and soon exhausted, 
by the side of any other American city it is almost regal. 

But Washington, physically as well as socially, is still some- 
what. embryonic. MHalf-an-hour’s drive from its faultless pave- 


‘ments will land you axle-deep in mud, and to leave the inner- 


most circle of society is to wander in a domain where thére is 
still a good deal of clearing to be done, and where the land has 
been scarcely surveyed, much less staked out. One is regaled with 
stories of the fight for precedence that could hardly be matched 
anywhere for ingenuousness and .bitterness. I sometimes doubt 
whether any city troubles itself so much about these problems 
as Washiypgton. They are the reflection of that inexorable regard 
for etiquette and the conventions with which Fifth Avenue per- 
petually astonishes the easy-going Britisher. The fundamental 
opposition between republican theories and the facts, not only 
of social life, but of human nature, leaves much to be adjusted 
by chance or individual boldness and insistence that in Europe has 
long ago been settled by prescription, usage, and tradition; and 
as the citizens of a republic are more and not less anxious than 
the subjects-of a monarchy for some mark of distinction that will 
separate. them from other fellows, the struggle for precedence in 
Washington, especially on the lower levels, takes on an acerbity 
and contentiousness that are directly proportioned to the lack of 
rules to regulate it. Some day, perhaps, a President will arise 
with sufficient rashness to attempt a protocol of his own’ Mean- 
while the visitor is very, conscious that the tendency of Washing- 
ton life, of official life especially, is towards a stricter observance 
of forms and ceremonies. The change in this respect that has been 
wrought by the last ten years is every bit as great as between the 
appointments and arrangements of the White House as they are 
to-day and as they were in Mr. McKinley’s time. America at 
leisure—for that is what Washington society amounts to—must 
have something to amuse itself with; and it has played with the 
problems of a republican court to such good effect that a new book 
on Washington etiquette, so I am told, has had to be written. But 
where there is no authority there cannot, in such matters, be any 
finality. 
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—From an unpublished drawing by the late Phil May. 
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